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CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEATH OF GUY M. FREER 


Another giant has gone from the ranks of industrial 
trafic men. The entire transportation world suffers a 
loss in the sudden death of Guy M. Freer, executive 
secretary of the National Industrial Traffic League. 
for four years its leader as president, giving freely of 
his time and energy without compensation at a time 
when wise leadership was most necessary, he was chosen 
as its paid executive when it emerged from the trying 
period of government operation of the railroads and en- 
tered the perhaps equally trying period of reconstruc- 
tion. He was ably discharging the work of his new 
dfice when death took him. No man stood higher in 
industrial traffic councils and no one surpassed him in 
sane and safe judgment. His advice was valued by the 
tarriers, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
by the law-makers in Washington. It was due to his 
dforts, largely, that certain rough spots in the proposed 
iew railroad legislation were smoothed. He was always 
lair and reasonable, though firm in his convictions and 
in his expression of them. His going will be felt also 
& a severe personal loss to those who knew him and 
lved him. 








RAILROAD EXPENDITURES 

As is told elsewhere, certain railroads that have 
accepted the government guaranty of earnings for the 
ttiod ending the first of next September, are hesitat- 
ig in the matter of reestablishing off-line agencies until 
'tshall appear with certainty just how the Commission 
will construe paragraph five, section 206, of the new 
‘ansportation act, which provides that the Commission 
shall tequire the elimination and restatement of the 
‘perating expenses and revenues for the guaranty period 
0 the extent necessary to correct and exclude any dis- 
Mportionate or unreasonable charge to such expenses 
T tevenues, the fear being that the Commission might 
‘ot consider off-line agencies a proper charge to oper- 





ating expenses to be allowed by the government in cal- 
culating the revenue the road in question is entitled to. 
We know the railroads are hesitating in the matter of 
other possible expenditures also. We have encountered 
this hesitancy ourselves in the matter of subscriptions 
and advertising. It is a hesitancy that ought at once to 
find reason for being or to be discontinued. A carrier 
feeling any doubt as to whether this or that proposed 
expenditure would be considered by the Commission as 
a proper charge to operating expense ought to be able 
to get a ruling at once. In no other way can it do busi- 
ness efficiently and promtply. 

But we feel that there is altogether too much hesi- 
tation and fear on this score. It is to be presumed that 
the Commission will decide such questions broadly and 
wisely. Probably, unless the questions are specifically 
raised, it will never occur to the Commission to rule on 
such ones as we have been talking about. An expen- 
diture is either proper or improper. The carrier itself 
knows which it is. If it is proper it is fair to presume 
that the Commission would not rule it otherwise. If it 
is improper it ought not to be incurred under any cir- 
cumstances. If an off-line agency is, in the opinion of 
the road proposing to establish it, a good thing from 
the point of view of getting business and providing serv- 
ice for the shippers whose business is being sought or 
fostered, then it is a proper expenditure and there ought 
to be no thought that the Commission would not allow 
it. If a carrier needs a certain number of magazines for 
its traffic force, then it ought not to imagine that the 
Commission will check it in buying them, If it cannot 
use the magazines to advantage it ought not to sub- 
scribe for them anyhow. If a road thinks it can use to 
advantage a certain amount of freight advertising, then 
it ought not to be deterred from its desire to advertise 
by the fear that the Commission would not agree with 
it. If it cannot see the advantage of such advertising 
it ought not to spend its money in that way anyhow. 
And so on down the line. The roads must presume 
that the Commission is going to act with good sense 
and will simply refuse to allow any expenditures that 
might appear to be foolish or extravagant. 

Consideration of this question cannot stop with the 
period of government guaranty and the roads that have 
accepted that guaranty. The new transportation act 
provides that for all roads, after the first of next Sep- 
tember, rates shall be so made as to produce a net 
revenue of not less than five and a half per cent on the 
valuation for all the roads in a certain group or the 
roads of the country as a whole. In figuring that net 
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revenue to be produced the Commission must say what 
is and what is not to be allowed as operating expense. 
What is not considered a proper operating expense 
must, if incurred, be paid by the carrier out of its net 
revenue. The principle involved now under the gov- 
ernment guaranty and then, under the operation of 
that law, is exactly the same, and anything held to be 
proper or improper in the guaranty period ought to be 
so held after the guaranty period has expired and vice 
versa. The law specifically gives the Commission power 
to regulate expenditures by saying that the Commission 
shall make rates that will provide such and such reve- 
nue to the carriers, “under honest, efficient, and eco- 
nomical management and reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, structures, and equipment.” 

So the question becomes one of whether the carriers 
are to remain in constant fear and trembling as to 
whether this or that expenditure is proper, or whether 
they are to go ahead and conduct their business on 
broad constructive lines, assuming that the Commis- 
sion will follow the same lines, and prepared to fight if 
it does not. We should say they were merely inviting 
parsimony and narrowness when they raise such ques- 
tions as we have been discussing. But if they do raise 
them they ought to be answered promptly and de- 
cisively. 


POWER TO ORDER NEW LINES 


Idaho asking for an order from the Commission di- 
recting the Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation companies, as the joint 
owners of the Camas Prairie Railroad, to build a road 
connecting the northern and southern parts of \that 
state, and Natchez asking an order requiring the Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas to rent the Missouri Pacific ferry so 
as to bring its passenger trains from Vidalia into 
Natchez are somewhat startling. It was not the com- 


mon idea when the part of the transportation act on 
which the applications are based was agreed on, that 
the law would be a foundation for suggestions of that 
kind. The act authorizes the Commission to require 
carriers to provide themselves with facilities and ex- 
tend their lines. 

New Orleans, for several years, has been trying to 
persuade one or more of the railroads entering that city 
to build grain elevators. One of the companies is will- 
ing to build, provided it can have the exclusive use of 
the facility, but the city is unwilling to accept the con- 
dition. Under the new law, if the Commission should 
be of the opinion that it should be used for extensions 
such as Idaho and Natchez suggest, New Orleans might 
ask for an elevator or two at the expense of the L. R. 
& N. or some other road for common use. 

The thought of orders directing the use of the funds 
of a railroad ccmpany in such way seems to run counter 
to the ideas of persons who have read about the com- 
plaints. The common idea was that the power was 
granted to enable the Commission to direct connection 
between the rails of carriers, which, by reason of ob- 
stinacy, had refused to make connections. 
However, such notions do not control the Commission. 


failed or 
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had when they wrote the words of the act into the 
statute book may not be cited to show the Commis. 
sion that it must not give those words the meaning they 
would convey to the man of intelligence who had never 
before heard of the transportation act. The ordinary 
meaning of the words is the one which courts and quasi- 
judicial tribunals must attach to them. If, to the man 
of ordinary intelligence, they mean that Idaho may de- 
mand a section of railroad about 100 miles long, that 
is the meaning the Commission is bound to attach to 
them. Its next duty would be to ascertain if it could 
order the expenditure of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 from 
the treasuries of the three railroad companies without 
crippling them in the discharge of their duty to the 
public. 

The language on which Idaho and Natchez base 
their demands is part of a section relating to car sery- 
ice. Perhaps one of the queries the Commission per- 
tinently could or should make would be as to whether 
either of the extensions would improve the distribution 
of the equipment of the companies involved. That in- 
quiry might be pertinent because the primary object 
of that part of the law is to give the Commission power 
to issue orders that would make for the more efficient 
distribution of cars. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKES 

The railroads seem pursued by hard luck. No 
sooner do they get out from under the depressing in- 
fluence of government operation, with its lack of in- 
spiration for and actual obstacles to business efficiency, 
than they are met by a combination of bad weather and 
strikes that has taxed them to the utmost. The bad 
weather has passed but the strikes are still with us— 
and the strike situation is little, if any, better than 
when the epidemic, unauthorized by the big brotherhoods, 
first broke out, notwithstanding the impression that 
the ordinary citizen gets to the contrary when he reads 
his favorite newspaper. In Chicago, at least, these ur 
warranted optimistic reports are largely, if not entirely, 
due to the misleading statements given out by the rail- 
way managers. They are the subject of ridicule in any 
gathering of traffic men, either industrial or railroad. 
Of the scores of traffic men, both industrial and tall- 
road, we have talked to in Chicago not one has givet 
any other view of the situation. Business is suffering 
greatly and the railroads are suffering not only through 
the loss of tonnage they might otherwise be hauling 
but, indirectly, through the impression their failure t0 
function is giving the public. If the present situation 


continues much longer we shall find the cry for gov 
ernment ownership or operation renewed with the sl0- 
gan that the railroads have fallen down again undef 
private management. 

Of course the fault—at least most of it—is not thal 
of the railroads. The trouble is that the demands {0 
increased wages have not been met fairly and firmly: 
There has been delay and incomplete adjustment @l 
along the line. Now that the Railroad Labor Board 


has been appointed the railroads cannot, as individual 
(Continued on page 774) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Western Union Valuation.—The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has sued for a writ of mandamus in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia ordering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a separate valuation of its 
property and not to include in the valuation of the Kansas 
City Southern and the Texas Midland any of the value of 
the telegraph lines on their rights of way, on the theory 
that if any part of the value of any of its lines is included 
tn. the the value of any railroad company, the showing of assets 
of the Western Union will be less than what it should be and 
thereby hurt its credit, so as to make it harder for it to obtain 
capital. The Commission is to appear in court on May 14 and 
answer the demand of the telegraph company. 

This litigation brings to the front a dispute of large size 
between the telegraph company and many of the railroad com- 
panies as to where lies the title to the property on the rights of 
way of various railroad companies. In instituting this demand for 
a writ of mandamus, the Western Union set up the claim that it 
is the owner of all the property devoted to telegraph use, re- 
gardless of how the cost of establishing the telegraph lines 
may have been defrayed. 

In cases of dispute between the railroad and the telegraph 
company, the Commission is setting down the physical property 
on a railroad company’s right of way as being the property of 
the railroad company. In the case of the Kansas City Southern 
and the Texas Midland the Commission included in the schedules 
of railroad property certain items to show what it would cost 
the railroad companies to reproduce the telegraph lines on their 
rights of way, with the intention, when the valuation of the 
Western Union is made of deducting them from the cost of re- 
production of the telegraph lines. : 

When the telegraph line along the Texas Midland was built, 
the railroad company furnished the common labor for digging 
and setting up the poles. The Texas Midland, however, agreed 
with the Western Union that the line when built, should be the 
property of the Western Union. The Burlington and the Western 
Union, for instance, are in a dispute as to which of them is the 
owner of the telegraph line. 

In many cases the contract between the railroad company 
and the telegraph company provided for united action on the 
construction of the telegraph lines, which would then become 
“part of the Western Union system.” These variations in the 
contract make it almost impossible for the Commission to come 
to a conclusion what to do with the telegraph property along 
the railroad rights of way. 
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Compensation for Carrying the Mails.—Folks out in the 
country appear to fear the Post Office Department more than 
any other part of the federal government. In one of the briefs 
filed by S. S. Ashbaugh, in behalf of the electric railroads in 
the railway mail pay case, the testimony of a vice-president 
of an electric road in Orange County, New York, is reproduced. 
He testified that his road hauled the mail daily for nearly fifteen 
miles and delivered it at the post office for a net pay of some- 
thing more than $10 a month simply because he wanted to keep 
out of the penitentiary. Asked how he got the idea that he would 
be sent to the penitentiary if he refused to work for a whole 
month for a wage at which many a laborer would refuse for 
one day of. his time, he said the Post Office Department official 
read to him out of a “little green-backed book” that if he re- 
fused to carry the mail he would be subject to a fine of $1,000 
a day. Knowing that he could not pay such a fine he inferred 
that he would have to go to prison. In one instance, an elec- 
(rie road had to pay $110 a year for the privilege of hauling 
the mail. The amount of money paid by the government did 
hot cover the out-of-pocket cost of the service. Yet the owner 
of that road was afraid to tell the Postmaster-General to jump 
Into the bramble bush or do his own toting. These small roads 
are now in the worst shape they have ever been in. The high 
cost of living has hit them also, but they have not been under 
the protection of the government, as were the big roads during 
the period of federal control, and as they will be until Sep- 
tember 1. The Commission decided the mail pay case months 
ag0, but, so far as known, Postmaster-General Burleson has 
hot yet paid a dollar of the increased pay earned by the roads 
rom 1916 onward. 








Government Ownership of Ships.—A cursory look around 
amons members of Congress fails to reveal any such senti- 
ment against government ownership in the matter of ships as 
prevails against government ownership of ships. It would 
hot be surprising if, before the sale of the ships of the Ship- 
ping Board can be completed, Congress would make some pro- 
vision for the government remainining in the business. Gen- 
frally speaking, the fact is recognized that in ocean shipping 
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it is a question of world competition; that is to say, American 
ships, if they are to continue in the trade of the seven seas, 
must come into competition with the ships of countries that, in 
one way or another, grant subsidies. Germany built up a fine 
merchant marine by a policy of direct and indirect subsidy. 
If she had kept out of war for twenty-five years more, a good 
many students of shipping problems believe, the German and 
British merchant marines would have been nip and tuck, with 
the German going faster than the British. Now the British 
merchant marine seems to be without a possible rival except 
the United States. There are now 2,000,000 more square miles 
of the British empire than there were before the war, and 
hundreds more of British ports, large and small. The British 
government is devoting its energies to obtaining control of all 
the sources of petroleum supply outside the United States, with 
such success that, according to Sir E. Mackey Edgar, in a few 
years the United States will be paying tribute to Britain for 
oil instead of, as at present, Britain paying tribute to America 
for the flood of petroleum on which the allies rode to victory 
over Germany. The British government has created an exec- 
utive department to look after oil. The United States devotes 
parts of two bureaus in the Department of the Interior to the 
subject. In view of the fact that Britain is making the British 
merchant marine more than ever, if possible, the object of its 
solicitude, government ownership of American ships may be 
the only way out unless the United States is content to be, in 
a maritime sense, what Spain, France, and Germany have be- 
come. 





Capacity of Freight Cars——Every now and then the ques- 
tion arises as to whether, in a commercial sense, the large 
freight cars of the United States are of the most economical 
size. At the conference which Traffic Director Hardie is to 
hold with the feed and grain people at St. Louis May 10, the 
question is going to be whether it will not be better, com- 
mercially, to allow the big cars to be used for carrying two 
or three carloads, at the same time, than to insist on the cus- 
tom, if not the rule, of one carload in one car at a time. The 
grain and grain products minimum is 60,000 pounds. There are 
thousands of grain cars that can carry much greater weight 
than that. But loads of the minimum and over are easily ob- 
tained only at big markets.. Big loads of mixed feeds will not 
do in hot weather, because 60,000 pounds, as a commercial unit, 
is too big except at the largest consuming points. The work 
of Europe has been done, apparently well, with much smaller 
freight cars. They look like toy cars to American railroad men, 
but they get back and forth with such speed that the work of 
the communities in which they run seems to be well done. Ii 
is true that, in the war, American equipment had to be called 
into use, but even that was smaller than in common use in 
this country. Perhaps the slightly larger American equipment 
gave the allies the necessary and winning edge over the Ger- 
mans, who used only European sizes. As a transportation prop- 
osition there is no question about the value of the big equip- 
ment. Where the transportation unit and the commercial unit 
are about the same, the edge is all on the side of the big car. 
Putting two or more carloads into one car at the same time 
became comparatively common practice when the strain on 
equipment caused by the war in Europe fell on the railroads. 
But putting two loads into one car is not as good transportation 
practice, it might be suggested, as putting in only one some- 
thing near the capacity of the car. Then no part of the car 
will be. empty for any part of the outbound trip. 





Advantages of an Anti-Trust Decision.—The stock market 
speculators, by what they did when the Supreme Court held 
illegal the combination of the Reading, Central of New Jersey 
and their subsidiary coal companies, appeared to indicate a 
sublime confidence in the long continuance on the statute books 
of the law against unfair methods of competition. At least 
that is the way a good many men in Washington interpret 
what the speculators did when they ran up the price of the 
stocks of the affected companies immediately after the com- 
bination was condemned. There is a general impression among 
men in big business that price-cutting to drive a competitor out 
of business, or fixing prices that will drive a competitor out, 
whether that is the intention or not, would be held to be an 
unfair method of competition. None of the companies ordered 
to be cut loose from the others, if that is the law of unfair 
competition, will be at liberty to go after business by lowering 
prices to any appreciable extent or cutting into the territory 
of another. The former constituents of the big tobacco com- 
bination and the big oil combination are now independent of 
each other. But they do not cut inte each other’s territory, or 
try to get trade by cutting prices. The price of a particular 
unit must be uniform throughout its territory, lest any varia- 
tion, greater than the variation caused by the difference in 
freight rates, be taken as evidence of unfair competition with 
some other unit in the same line of business. Therefore, there 
is no price competition among the now dissevered members 
of the old combinations. They simply ignore each other. If 
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a small competitor cuts the price in one or two markets the 
big unit either meets the cut all over its territory and thereby 
makes it impossible for the price-cutter to extend his business, 
or ignores the cut and lets the little fellow tire of that way 
of doing business. The anti-trust laws may prevent the forma- 
tion of big combinations, but the stock market speculators can- 
not see how they can compel competition, when the penalties 
under the law creating the Federal Trade Commission for un- 
fair methods of competition are so severe. Therefore, the spec- 
ulators figure, that an anti-trust decision is really good for the 
parts of the combination that will be cut asunder. That view is 
a development which the advocates of anti-trust legislation of 
a generation ago did not even suspect as possible. The ex- 
perience of the government is that the trust horse can be led 
to the trough of competition, but not made to drink the waters 
thereof, freely. 





Unrestricted World Competition—The theory that world 
competition, without restriction, would be good for Americans 
is not working out well in the matter’ of sugar. The Cuban 
planter is putting on all the traffic will bear and possibly some- 
thing more. World competition was invited into the United 
States in 1913, when Louisiana was producing about 300,000 
tons of sugar. The thought was that Americans would get their 
sugar for less. The price did go down a fraction of a cent, at 
retail, for a few months. A good many plantations in Louisiana 
went bankrupt. Some plants for making raw sugar were dis- 
mantled and the machinery was sent to other countries. A 
short time before world competition on sugar was invited, world 
competition in newsprint papers was invited. Now Senator 
Underwood, minority leader in the. Senate, is proposing some 
kind of retaliation against the crown provinces of Canada to 
make them let go of their pulp wood so the supply of paper 
in the United States may be increased. The two moves, iden- 
tical in thought, were made by the leaders of the two big po- 
litical parties, so there can be not much profit in the pot calling 
the kettle black by reason of the failure of the theory to work. 
The war may have prevented the operation of the theories, but 
the trouble about paper came before the war was even expected, 
except by the keenest minds, which pondered on the meaning 
of the entente cordiale, originated by the late King Edward, 
who did not care:a great deal about that nephew of his with 
the up-turned mustaches. A. EB. Hi. 


APPROPRIATION BILL IN CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 





The Senate, April 27, passed the deficiency appropriation . 


bill carrying $300,000,000 for the Railroad Administration and 
$162,000 for the Commission. 

On recommendation of the committee on appropriations the 
Senate amended the bill as passed by the House so as to make 
certain that, in the settlement between the government and the 
railroads, the short lines will receive sums of money that will 
make their railroad operating income, for the period they con- 
tend they should have been under federal control, equal to the 
average railway operating income earned by them in the test 
period, which was the three years ending June 30, 1917. 

This amendment was put in at the request of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association to overturn the construction 
placed on section 204 of the transportation act by M. O. Lorenz, 
statistician for the Commission, who wrote the Short Line Asso- 
ciation that if a given road earned one dollar of operating rail- 
way income in the federal control period it was not entitled 
to any payment under that section. If any road suffered a 
deficit or a decrease in railway operating income in the federal 
control period, the government will wipe out the deficit or make 
good the amount of decrease, as the case may be, under the 
amended bill, which now goes to conference. 

Little debate preceded passage in the Senate of the House 
bill providing appropriations for the Railroad Administration 
and the Commission. 

“Have the railroad representatives reported that this will 
wipe out the indebtedness of the government?” asked Senator 
King, of Utah, of Senator Warren, chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee, referring to the $300,000,000 appropriation 
provided in the bill. 

“Not the railroads as such,” replied Senator Warren, “but 
the Director-General of Railroads, who is supreme in these mat- 
ters, Mr. Hines, and his attorney, an ex-member of the House, 
Mr. Sherley, say that they can probably go through with this 
amount.” 

Senator Warren said the entire amount it has taken “to 
float this great railroad system while it was in the govern- 
ment’s hands and now to put it back where it is to be on its 
own feet amounts to over $1,800,000,000.” 

“In addition to those amounts will not’ there be many 
claims presented against the government?” asked Senator 
King. 

“There are claims both ways,” said Senator Warren. “It is 
believed they will nearly balance each other.” 

Senator King said his information some months ago was 
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that claims aggregating between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 
would be filed against the government and that if the govern. 
ment escaped with payment of $300,000,000 or $400,000,000, 
“we would be very fortunate.” 

Senator Smoot said he was riding over the Pennsylvania 
road recently and that while years ago it had the finest road. 
bed in the United States, “I must say that today it is not in 
first-class condition.” 

Following is the part of the appropriation bill relating to 
the Railroad Administration: 

“For an additional amount for carrying out the provisions 
of section 202 of the ‘Transportation Act, 1920,’ $300,000,000, 
which sum shall be subject in all respects to the same av- 
thority for, and restriction of, expenditure as the appropriations 
named in the said section. 

“The War Finance Corporation, as rapidly as funds be- 
come available, shall take over from the United States Rail- 
road Administration, at par value and accrued interest, such 
of the bonds of the United States of the various Liberty loan 
issues and the Victory loan issue as are held by the said ad- 
ministration at the time of the approval of this Act and which 
it does not desire to retain. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, in certifying to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amount payable to any car- 
rier under paragraphs (f) and (g) of section 204 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, also shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury such sums, if any, as may be due from such carrier 
to the President (as operator of transportation systems under 
Federal control) on acount of traffic balances or other indebted. 
ness. The amount so certified to be due the President, upon 
his request, shall be deducted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the amount of the deficit or decrease in its railway operat- 
ing increase, so certified to be due such carrier and thereupon 
shall be transferred from the appropriation made in paragraph 
G of the said section 204 and credited by him to the appropria- 
tion made in section 202 of the Transportation Act, 1920. Such 
deductions shall be considered as a payment pro tanto of such 
indebtedness to the Government.” 

The amendment in behalf of the short lines consisted of 
the words “of the deficit or decrease in its railway operating 
income” in the last paragraph above. 

The part of the bill relating to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission follows: 

“For two additional members of the commission, at the 
rate of $12,000 per annum each, from April 16 to June 30, 1920, 
inclusive; and for the amount required to increase the com- 
pensation of nine members of the commission from $10,000 to 
$12,000 per annum each and the secretary of the commission 
form $5,000 to $7,500 per annum from February 28 to June 30, 
1920, inclusive, $12,004.28. 

“General expenses: For all other authorized expenditures 
necessary in the execution of the laws to regulate commerce, 
including the same objects *specified under this head in the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1920 and in- 
cluding rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $125,000: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space 
is provided by the Public Buildings Commission. 

“To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to en- 
force compliance with section 20 and other sections of the Act 
to regulate commerce as amended by the Act approved June 
29, 1906, and as amended by the ‘Transportation Act, 1920,’ 
including the employment of neecssary special accounting agents 
or examiners, $25,000.” 


The House committee on appropriations, April 29, reported 
the sundry civil appropriation bill carrying appropriations of 
$4,693,100 for the Commission for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and $442,500 for the Shipping Board. The recommenda- 
tion for the Commission is $651,504 less than the 1920 appro 
priation and $222,400 less than the Commission asked. The 
Shipping Board request was reduced $1,041,909 and the amount 
allowed is $330,486 below the 1920 appropriation. 

The committee eliminated the sum of $446,270,652 submitted 
by the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, recom- 
mending that expenses for completion of ships, payment of 
claims, administrative purposes, and maintenance and operation 
of vessels, be. paid from receipts and money received from the 
sale of vessels. The committee also recommends a reduction 
from $2,764,000,000 to $2,664,000,0000 in the authorization estab- 
lished during the war for shipbuilding and enactment of Ppro- 
hibition of execution of new contracts for ships after approval 
of the bill. 





LIVE STOCK CAR SUPPLY , 


The commission on car service of the American Railroad As- 
sociation sent the following telegram to all roads east of Chi- 
cago, April 24: 


The demand for stock cars as a result of inability to ship ong 
strike difficulties is such that unless stock cars are confined to <a 
stock loading there will be a very serious shortage. It will > 
ary therefore that stock cars be withdrawn from general sei\ice 4 
forwarded to stock market centers without delay. 
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IRON AND STEEL EXPORT RATES 


CASE NO. 10595 (57 I. C. C., 339-342) 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY ET AL. VS. DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS. 

Submitted February 12, 1920. Opinion No. 6147. 


Upon reargument of the above-entitled case, reported in 55 I. C. C., 
462, held, that the application of the same rate on iron and steel 
articles in carloads from Chicago, Ill., Terre Haute and Vincennes, 
Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa., to Pacific coast ports, for export, is 
unduly prejudicial to Chicago, Terre Haute, and Vincennes. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

In the orginal report in this case, 55 I. C. C., 462, we found 
that a rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds on iron and steel articles 
in carloads from Chicago, IIl., to Pacific coast ports, for export 
to the Orient had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The 60-cent rate was applied from Chicago and all 
producing points east thereof to and including Atlantic seaboard 
points, and complainants’ principal contention was that the main- 
tenance of the same rate from Chicago as from points east there- 
of, more particularly Pittsburgh, and the disregard of differences 
in distances was unduly prejudicial to Chicago. The case is now 
presented on reargument granted on the petition of complain- 
ants. 

Complainants show, by comparison of rates on pig iron, 
billets, and manufactured iron and steel articles in carloads from 
Chicago and Pittsburgh to Atlantic seaboard and Gulf ports, that 
in all instances in which the distance is less from Pittsburgh 
than from Chicago, the rate from Pittsburgh is lower, and that 
in instances in which the distance is less from Chicago, the rate 
from Chicago is lower, and urge that as Chicago is nearer to the 
Pacific coast ports than is Pittsburgh, the export rate from Chi- 
cago should be lower than that from Pittsburgh. On traffic 
destined to Europe, Africa, and South America, moving through 
Atlantic ports, Pittsburgh has the advantage of a rate to the 
Atlantic ports 18 cents lower than the rate from Chicago, while 
in the reverse direction, on traffic moving through Pacific coast 
ports, the two points are placed on the same basis. 


The rates-under attack were established pursuant to a policy 
of equalizing through charges via Atlantic and Pacific coast ports. 
In general, this policy may be described as follows: From among 
the various interior competing centers of production one was 
selected upon which to make the equalization. Pittsburgh was 
selected in this case, as being the point nearest to the Atlantic 
seaboard from which it was felt an equalization could be made 
without making unduly low rates. To the rail rate from Pitts- 
burgh to New York there was added the ocean rate from New 
York to the foreign port of destination in the Orient—Kobe in 
this case. From the sum thus arrived at there was subtracted 
the ocean rate from Pacific coast ports to the same foreign port 
of destination. The difference was the rate which was supposed 
to equalize the routes via Atlantic and Pacific ports, and other 
producing points were placed on the same basis. 

The ocean rates from New York and Pacific coast ports to 
the Orient; used for equalization purposes, are those published 
by the United States Shipping Board, and, while it is understood 
that approximately the same rates are applied by independent 
lines, and for a considerable period have remained the same, the 
Shipping Board has recently withdrawn all freight traffic hereto- 
fore published, leaving the matter of rates in the hands of the 
operators of the vessels. Ocean rates are generally not published 
and are subject to fluctuations. It is by no means certain, there- 
fore, that an equalization based on such rates constitutes a per- 
Manent basis upon which to construct the rail rates to the ports, 
because the equalization results only from a particular and def- 
inite relationship of rates, and if one rate factor included in the 
calculations is variable, the equalization must be destroyed to 
the extent to which variations occur from the particular rate 
which was employed in the equalizing process. Unless this pro- 
cess of equalization rests upon substantial, fairly permanent, 
and controlling facts and natural relationships it can not be 
proper and lawful. , 


_ While, under a differential adjustment, the rate from both 
Pittsburgh and Chicago to the Orient via the Pacific coast ports 
might be higher than via the route through New York, the more 
expeditious service and lower insurance rates via the Pacific 
coast ports, it is believed, will tend to equalize the rate disad- 
vantage. A similar situation was before us in Western Export 
Iron and Steel Case, 43 I. C. C., 129. At that time the through 
charge from Pittsburgh via Pacific coast ports was 12.4 cents 
higher than the corresponding charge through New York, and a 
difference in rates from Pittsburgh to San Francisco 5 cents 
higher than from Chicago was approved. 

Even if it should be true, as was argued, that Chicago would 
Set no benefit from the establishment of a rate made a differ- 
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ential lower than the rate from Pittsburgh on export business 
through the Pacific coast, because of the lower through charge 
still available to Pittsburgh manufacturers through the Atlan- 
tic ports, if the present adjustment does not meet the tests of 
reasonableness it should be set aside and replaced by a set of 
rates which does meet the requirements of reasonableness and 
properiety in relationship. It is our duty to prescribe rates that 
meet the tests of the law. 

This case is not free from difficulties and doubt. A careful 
reconsideration of the entire record in the light of the reargu- 
ment requires us to modify our previous findings. The record 
indicates that the congestion which existed at the port of New 
York when the export rates were established has been to some 
extent removed, and we believe that the rates should now be 
placed upon a more normal basis, according to manufacturers at 
Chicago the benefit of their location, 468 miles nearer to the 
Pacific coast than their Pittsburgh competitors. 

The distance from Minnequa, Colo., to San Francisco is 819 
miles less than the distance from Chicago and the export rate 
is 10 cents less. For the additional distance from Pittsburgh as 
compared with Chicago, the rate from Chicago should not be 
less than 6.5 cents per 100 pounds lower than the contempor- 
neous rate from Pittsburgh. Interveners located at Terre Haute 
and Vincennes, Ind., from which points the rates to the Atlantic 
seaboard and Pacific coast ports are the same as from Chicago, 
should be given the same basis. 

We are of the opinion and find that the present rates on iron 
and steel articles in carload, from Chicago, Terre Haute, Vin- 
cennes, and Pittsburgh to Pacific coast ports, for export, are un- 
duly prejudicial to Chicago, Terre Haute, Vincennes and Pitts- 
burgh to Pacific Coast ports, for export, are unduly prejudicial 
to Chicago, Terre Haute and Vincennes and preferential of Pitts- 
burgh to the extent that the rate from Chicago, Terre Haute 
and Vincennes to Pacific coast ports exceeds a rate 6.5 cents 
per 100 pounds lower than the rate contemporaneously main- 
tained from Pittsburgh to the same ports. 

The Director General of Railroads is the only defendant. In 
our notice concerning procedure to be followed as to causes of 
action arising out of federal control, it is provided that as to 
complaints pending in which it is alleged that the rates com- 
plained of are in violation of any provision of the interstate 
commerce act and relief is sought for the future and the car- 


‘riers over whose lines the rates apply are not already defend- 
,ants, the complainant should promptly file a supplement com- 


plaint containing appropriate allegations and naming said car- 
riers as additional defendants. This complainants have failed 
to do, and no order for the future will be entered. 

By the Commission. 


STEEL CONTAINER CASE 


The Commission, in a report, written by Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, in a further hearing on No. 10,048, Pneumatic Scales Cor- 
poration, Limited, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al, opinion No. 
6139, 57 I. C. C., 308-10, has declined to modify its former action 
which resulted in the dismissal of the complaint, 

Commissioner McChord, in speaking of this further hearing, 
said the Commission had had occasion to comment on the waste 
brought about by loss and damage in transit. He said the seri- 
ousness of that problem was increasing rather than diminishing, 
and that anything that could be done to reduce such loss and 
damage, manifestly, would be in the interest of the carriers and 
the public alike. Concessions in freight charges based on the 
manner in which the goods were packed, or the containers in 


*which they were placed would not be unlawful, Mr. McChord 


said, provided they were reasonably related to the advantages 
accruing to the carriers from the improved packing or loading. 

“In the present instance, however,” said he, “the evidence of- 
fered to show the character and extent of the advantages which 
the carriers would derive from the use of complainant’s con- 
tainer is largely speculative. This is necessarily so, since there 
has been little actual experience upon which to predicate more 
definite information, but it results in a record which offers no 
adequate foundation for the action upon our part which com- 
plainant seeks. Defendants do not concede that the benefits 
claimed would be realized in practice. It appears, also, that such 
reduction of loss and damage as might result from the use of 
the container would differ widely in the case of various com- 
modities. Under the circumstances we are not justified in requir- 
ing the carriers to grant the concessions which are sought, or 
in undertaking to prescribe modified concessions. 

“In the original report we called attention to ratings in the 
classifications which applied to certain commodities ‘in wooden 
boxes only,’ thus excluding the use of complainant’s container, 
and we there suggested that provision be made for the trans- 
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portation of such commodities in complainant’s container as are 
permitted to be transported in wooden boxes. This has apparently 
been done save as to millinery, which may still be transported 
‘in wooden boxes only.’ However, there are certain limitations 
as to the use of iron or steel containers with respect to the ship- 
ment of butter, cheese, eggs, and citrus fruits. Under the con- 
solidated freight classification, wherever boxes are specified in 
the commodity descriptions they must be made of iron or steel or 
of wood, or of fiberboard or similar material, subject to certain 
specifications. The consolidated classification therefore permits 
the general use of all iron or steel containers, including com- 
plainant’s.” 

The railroads asserted on this further hearing that they 
had substantially complied with the suggestions of the Commis- 
sion in the former decision; that the limitations as to the ship- 
ments of butter, cheese, eggs, and citrus fruits, now carried in 
the tariffs against metal containers, do not discriminate against 
the complainant’s container, but prevent the use of all iron or 
steel containers and that such limitations are necessary for obvi- 
ous reasons peculiarly applicable to the transportation of these 
commodities. The classification does not prohibit the use of an 
iron or steel container, said McChord, but it was clear from the 
packing specifications that only wooden containers were con- 
templated. He said, however, the record did not warrant the 
Commision ordering the railroads to permit the general use of 
iron or steel containers for perishable commodities. He said that 
the complainant’s container now gets the same treatment as all 
other iron or steel containers, the restriction that formerly ap- 
plied to shipments in “wooden boxes only” having been removed 
except as to millinery. McChord said that exception should be 
removed immediately but no order to that effect was made. 


RATES ON RAILWAY TRACK 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in a report written by Commissioner Daniels on 
No. 10478, Lakewood Engineering Company vs. New York Cen- 
tral and the director general, opinion No. 6140, 57 I. C. C., 311-19. 
A number of sub-complaints were bracketed with the main com- 
plaint. All were brought by the same complainant against the 
trunk lines serving the plant of the complainant at Cleveland. 
The finding was that it was unreasonable to charge higher rates 
on sections of portable railway tracks, from Cleveland to New 
York, including Greenville Piers, N. J., and Baltimore, for ex- 
port, than were assessed on carloads of fishplates, switches, 
turntables, and cross-overs. 

The question raised was as to the reasonableness of the 
rates assessed on the sections of portable railway used by the 
French and American armies in France. Ninety-five per cent 
of the railways used by the French government in the fighting 
area were bought from the complainant. Half those used by 
the American government were bought from it. The rails and 
ties used in the advance of the fighting units from the standard 
rail-heads were bolted together in sixteen-foot sections, so they 
could be put down and taken up as the forces advanced or 
retreated over the zone of active operations. 

The complainant, on the strength of an opinion by the in- 
spection bureau, shipped the section of rails and ties in one car 
and the accessories, such as fishplates, switches, turntables, and 
cross-overs, in other cars, so as to obtain the benefit of the lower 
rating on new rails and ties. Its first shipments were at a 
commodity rate of $2.24 a gross ton or ten cents a hundred. 
The correctness of the application of that rate to the sections 
was challenged and the carriers required the complainant to pay 
the full fifth class rate, on the theory that the sections consti- 
tuted portable railways, set up. They forced the complainant 
to pay as much on the sections of rails and ties as if they had 
made up mixed carloads of the rails, ties, and accessories. 

At the time the change was forced, the fifth class rate was 
22.4 cents until July 16, 1917, when it became 25.5 cents and 
on June 25, 1918, 32 cents. Some moved on an export rate of 
22.5 cents. . 

Reparation on hundreds of cars will have to be made down 
to a rate of 14 cents in effect from February 2 to February 23, 
1917; 19.9 cents from February 24, 1917, to August 19, 1917; 
22.5 cents from August 20 to November 8, 1917; 18.4 cents from 
Cleveland to Baltimore, from July 16 to August 19, 1917; and 
21 cents from August 20 to November 1, 1917. 

In his report, Mr. Daniels said that the extraordinary condi- 
tions which caused these shipments were no longer in existence. 
Shipments of portable railway track, under normal conditions, 
would include sections and the accessories so the prevailing 
fifth class basis would not be improper on shipments including 
accessories or on shipments of sections alone. Nor, said he, was 
there warrant on the record, for the establishment of export 
rates for the future. 











































































MISROUTING OF LIME , 


It is misrouting for a carrier to send traffic over an inter- 
state route at a higher rate, if there is a reasonable intrastate 
route at a lower rate, and the Commission has authority to 
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order reparation for the damage suffered by the shipper of ay 
unrouted shipment. The reasonableness of the rate over the 
cheaper route is not in question. That is the decision made by 
division 2, composed of Commissioners Clark, Daniels anq 
Woolley in No. 10609, F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. et al. ys. 
Great Northern et al., opinion No. 6142, 57 I. C. C. 324-6. 

A carload of lime was shipped from Evans, Wash., to Okano. 
gan, Wash. The Great Northern has two routes between the 
two points, one wholly within the United States and the other 
partly in Canada. The route through Canada is 171.5 miles long 
and the rate 40 cents. The American route is 371.5 miles long 
and the rate 23 cents, prescribed by the Washington authorities. 

Notwithstanding the facts that appeared to favor the 
Canadian route, the Commission held the American to be a 
reasonable one and the one that should have been used, although 
the shipment would have been on the road four days instead of 
only two, moving as it did, over the Canadian route. The Great 


_ Northern testified that it was its custom to forward unrouted 


freight over the Canadian route because it js much shorter, 
there are fewer terminals and there is no congestion. But the 
same witness testified that the cost of operation on it was 
probably three times as great, mile for mile, as on the American 
route, because of the light traffic, light rail, fear of the bridges, 
and the light power that had to be used. He added that probably 
nowhere in Washington were rates as high as on that route, a 
small part of which lies in Canada. 

In view of all the facts the second division came to the 
conclusion that the American route was not unreasonable for 
the Great Northern to have used for the movement of that one 
car of lime. Following the Supreme Court in Northern Pacific 
vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477, the division said that the reasonableness 
of a particular routing of traffic as between two routes, one an 
interstate and another an intrastate route, was an administrative 
question, within its competency. In that case the supreme court 
said: 


In the absence of shipping instructions it is ordinarily the duty 
of the carrier to ship by the cheaper route. But the duty is not an 
absolute one. The obligation of the carrier is to deal justly with the 
shipper, not to consider only his interests and to disregard wholly its 


own and those of the general public. If, all things considered, it 
would be unreasonable to ship by the cheaper route, the carrier is 
not compelled to do so. The duty is upon the carrier to select the 
cheaper route only “if other conditions are reasonably equal.’’ Resort 
to the more expensive route may be justified. And the justification 


may rest either upon the peculiar circumstances of a particular case 
or upon a general practice. 


The Great Northern did not question the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to determine the fact of misrouting, but it insisted 
that it did not have power to award reparation should the Com- 
mission hold there had been misrouting, because the lower rate 
was an intrastate rate over the question of the reasonableness 
of which the Commission had no control. With that view the 
Commission disagreed. It said that sending the unrouted ship- 
ment over the more costly route was a violation of the first sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce law, in that it was an un- 
reasonable practice. For violation of that part of the law, for- 
bidding unreasonable practices, the decision said, the carrier was 
liable under section 8 for the full amount of the damages sus- 
tained in consequence of the unreasonable practice. 

“We do not pass upon the reasonableness of the state rate 
applicable, but fix the damages as the difference between the 
rate paid and the rate legally applicable by the state route,” is 
the way the decision disposed of that phase of the subject. 


RATES ON WOOD PULP 


An award of repartion has been made in No. 10682, D. M. 
Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. et al., opinion No. 6144, 57 I. C. ¢. 
329-31, on a holding that the rates on pulp wood from points 
in Virginia to Roaring Spring, Pa., were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial because in excess of rates on the same con 
modity to Williamsburg, Pa. The rates on lumber, which also 
applied on pulp wood, were the same to Roaring Spring as (0 
Williamsburg but the rates on pulp wood were highe 


RATES ON BRICK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10801, Illinois Brick Com 
pany vs. Illinois Central et al, opinion No. 6141, 57 I. C. ©.. 320-1, 
holding that-the rates on common brick from points in the Chi- 
cago switching district and Shermerville, Ill., north of Clicase 
to destinations in eastern Iowa on the Illinois Central and the 
Milwaukee had not been shown to be unreasonable, unjustly dis 
criminatory or unduly preferential. In some instances, Comml* 
sioner Eastman, author of the report, said, they were =0 made 
that a shipper might route shipments in such way as to cause 4 
violation of the long haul. The Milwaukee, in particular, 15 4 
party to joint rates with its connections which put brick from 
the originating territory to destinations on its own rails, «:t rates 
lower than the Milwaukee’s own local rates to such points. 

That state of affairs, the carriers explained, resulicd from 
the fact that when, in 1916, the carriers reduced rates on some 
kinds of brick, from Chicago to St. Paul, the Milwaukee did not 
intend to become a party to the lowered rates. The no’ of ex 
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ception, however, was omitted and the Milwaukee became a party 
to joint two or three line haul rates lower than those applicable 
over its own rails. The reduction from ten to eight cents was 
frst made on paving bricks. Later, common building brick were 
added. The Milwaukee did not intend to become a party to the 
lower rates on building brick, but, as before explained, the excep- 
tion note was omitted from the tariff. 


RATES TO SPRINGFIELD, TENN. 


Failure on the part of the city of Springfield, Tenn., to 
make the Director-General a party in No. 8467, City of’ Spring- 
field, Tenn., et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 
6146, 57 I. C. C. 337-9, has caused the dismissal of that com- 
plaint without any expression of opinion on the part of the 
Commission as to the reasonableness of class and commodity 
rates attacked by that complaint. Commissioner Woolley, who 
wrote the report, pointed out, however, that the Commission’s 
order in Murfreesboro Board of Trade vs. L. & N., 55 I. C. C., 
requiring the removal of fourth section violations maintained at 
points intermediate between Nashville and the Ohio River, 
were without warrant, probably would afford a considerable 
measure of relief to Springfield. Therefore the failure of the 
complainant to make the Directior-General a party to the case, 
Mr. Woolley indicated, may not be as serious a fault as it 
would have been had not Murfreesboro won its fight. 

The Commission called attention to the fact that the 
changes made in the rates since the filing of the complaint 
have been numerous and important and that therefore it would 
not do for it, on the record, as made, to express an opinion 
as to the reasonableness of rates at an intermediate point 
such as Springfield. The complaint was filed before the begin- 
ning of federal control. The rates at Springfield, like the rates 
at all other points in the country, were changed, both posi- 
tively and in their relationship to each other, by the orders of 
the Director-General, so an expression of opinion now would be 
of little value, if not wholly without application to existing con- 
ditions. 





RATE ON LEMONS 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 10607, 
Gamble-Robinson-Lewistown Company et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
et al., opinion No. 61438, 57 I. C. C., 327-8, on account of an 
unreasonable rate of $1.15 on lemons from Corona and other 
points of origin in California, including Whittier’s Grove, to 
Lewistown, Miles City, and Glendive, Mont. The Commission 
held that the rate should not have exceeded $1. The Pacific 
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not a party to subcomplaint No. 1 combined with the main 
complaint, so no order for the future could be made against it. 
The other carriers, after the shipments moved, reduced the rate 
to $1. The Commission, however, authorized the Pacific Elec- 
tric to join in the reparation and to change its rate so as to 
bring it into harmony with the rates required to be observed 
by other carriers in compliance with the Commission’s decision 
in Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. S. P. (45 I. C. C. 578). 


RATE ON MOLASSES 


A formal finding of unreasonableness and an award of 
reparation have been made in No. 10788, Cuban Molasses Com- 
pany vs. Mobile & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6151, 57 I. C. C. 
359-60, on eleven tank cars of blackstrap molasses, imported 
from Cuba, from Mobile to Rondout, Ill., routed via the C., B. 
& Q. as an intermediate carrier, so as to give it a part of the 
revenue. The shipments were made under the erroneous im- 
pression that a rate of 23 cents, applicable over other routes, 
was also in effect via the route of the movement. More than 
a year afterward, the molasses having moved in January, 1915, 
it was discovered that the legally applicable rate was 26 cents 
and the undercharge was collected. The Burlington was will- 
ing to make the reparation. The Commission found that the 
23 cent rate applied over the route of movement to Milwaukee, 
a more distant point, so there was double reason for the award 
of reparation. 


SUFFICIENCY OF ARRIVAL NOTICES 


On rehearing the Commission has affirmed its former find- 
ing in No. 10103, Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie, opinion No. 6155, 
57 I. C. C. 369-70, that the notice of arrival of numerous car- 
loads of apples at Jersey City in the fall and early winter of 
1915 was in “substantial compliance’ with the provisions of 
the tariff, and that, therefore, the demurrage was legally as- 
sessed. The complainants received telephone notice, confirmed 
by written notice containing the numbers and initials of the 
cars, but nothing about their contents. The tariff provides that 
if a consignee objects to the sufficiency of the notice of arrival, 
he must do so in writing within forty-eight hours. No such 
written objection was made. The Commission, in the ortginal 
report (52 I. C. C., 304) said the question of what constituted 
“substantial compliance” was not without difficulty. But, 1n- 
asmuch as the complainants had been in the habit of receiving 
both telephone and written notice, the Commission thought the 
carrier in this case had complied with the tariff, although, in 
the written notice, it did not say the cars contained apples 


Electric, the originating carrier from Whittier’s Grove, was from such and such places. 
Tentative Reports of the Commission 


CHARGES ON MILK AND CREAM 


Examiner Thomas M. Woodward has suggested that the 
Commission dismiss No. 10939, Bryant & Chapman Company vs. 
Central Vermont et al., on a holding that the rules, regulations 
and practices governing the transportation of milk and cream 
in less than carload quantities from Cloverdale and Middlesex, 
Vt., to Hartford, Conn., were not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
‘riminatory or unduly prejudicial. He found, however, that the 
railroads had been charging rates for quantities actually trans- 
ported, and said that such extra charges were not warranted by 
the tariffs and must be refunded. 


RATE ON FLUORSPAR 


Examiner G. H. Mattingly, in a tentative report on No. 
11100, Lukens Steel Company vs. Pennsylvania et al., has. rec- 
ommended a finding that a sixth class rate of 15 cents on im- 
ported fluorspar from Baltimore to Coatesville, Pa., was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded $1.80 a gross ton, which 
Is 25 per cent greater than the import rate of $1.40 which, when 
cancelled in accordance with General Order No. 28, was super- 
seded by the sixth class rate. The complainant asked for repa- 
ration down to the existing rate of $1.50 a gross ton. The fluor- 
Spar rate, while the commodity, was moving on the class rate, 
Was higher than the rate on the steel in which the fluorspar 
had been used as a raw material. 


SAND AND GRAVEL SWITCHING 


_Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a report on No. 
11107, Summit Sand and Gravel Company vs. Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern et al., has recommended an order of 
reparation on account of unreasonable switching charges on 
— and gravel from plants within the switching limits of 
frre l'aute, Ind., in the period between June 25 and July 29, 








1918. The railroad admitted the unreasonableness of the charges 
and is willing to make reparation in accordance with the recom- 
mendation. The unreasonable charges resulted from misappre- 
hension by the railroads as to the meaning of the general 
order. It increased the rates on sand and gravel for the 
switching limit movement by one cent per 100 pounds and then 
added 25 per cent to the switching rates of $4 and $4.50 per 
ear. Correction of the tariffs could not be accomplished until 
July 29. When accomplished the increase was confined to 25 
per cent on the per car rates of $4 and $4.50. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


In a tentative report on No. 11101, Lowry Lumber Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific et al., Examiner F. H. Barclay recommended 
a finding that the demurrage charges collected on one carload 
of lumber held at Dupo, IIll., on account of an embargo at a 
point to which reconsignment was desired, was not illegal. There 
was,. however, an overcharge, which Barclay said should be 
refunded. 


RATING OF LIVE POULTRY 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has made a tentative 
report on No. 11011, Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’, Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., recommending a condemna- 
tion of the second class rating in Official Classification territory 
on carloads of live poultry, 18,000 pounds minimum, as unrea- 
sonable in comparison with a fourth class rating on dressed 
poultry. He recommended third class at the same minimum. 


RATE ON COAL 


Examiner Thomas M. Woodward has recommended, in No. 
11036, Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna & Western et al., a holding that a combination rate of 
$4.116 per gross ton on bituminous coal from the Connellsville 
district to Seaboard, N. J., was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the combination rate of $2.65 per gross ton, which 
was subsequently established. He recommended reparation and 
a holding that the $2.65 rate had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable. 


RATES ON FRESH BEEF, ETC. 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a tentative report 
on No. 10994, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. 
Louis et al., has recommended a holding that rates on fresh 
beef and packing house products, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Mason City, Ia., to Minneapolis, and on packing house 
products from Mason City to Duluth had not. been shown to be 
unreasonable. 

A large mass of ton-mile figures and rate comparisons were 
submitted by the complainant, but they did not cause Mackley 
to find any fault with the rates under attack. He said that 
while the ton-mile relationship between the rates from Mason 
City, and some of the other points, may not be all that could 
be desired, the same is true of the ton-mile relationship between 
the rates from some of the other points of competition. The 
complainant also alleged undue prejudice under section 3, but 
that charge was withdrawn at the hearing. 


RATES ON BREWERS’ REFUSE 


Examiner Ulysses Butler has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 10835, George E. Franzen vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul et al., on the ground that the intrastate rates on brewers’ 
refuse from Chicago to Bensenville, Ill., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable, nor that the complainant was damaged by 
reason of the alleged undue prejudice. Franzen complained be- 
cause the rates on brewers’ refuse on the branch over which he 
shipped were higher than rates on other branches in the same 
general territory. Examiner Butler said that Franzen’s com- 
petitors were not located on the branches that had the benefit 
of the lower rates. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


Examiner Harris Fleming has recommended to the Com- 
mission, in a report on No. 11141, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
vs. Munising, Marquette & Southeastern, that it hold the legally 
applicable rates of 28 and 35 cents on sulphuric acid in tank 
cars from New Furnace, Mich., to Steelton, Minn., to be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 17 cents prior to June 
25, 1918, and 21 cents subsequent thereto and that reparation 
shall be made. Rates lower than the ones legally in effect were 
charged, the examiner found, when the testimony was taken, so 
the shipments were undercharged. But he also found that, in 
comparison with other rates, the rates that were assessed, 
though less than the legal ones, were unreasonable. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


Examiner Walter McFarland, in a tentative report on No. 
11154, Sligo Iron Co. vs. Western Maryland et al., recommended 
an award of reparation on account of an unreasonable charge 
imposed on a carload of fine smithing coal from Coketon, W. Va., 
to Lamar, Colo. A rate of $9.20 a ton was collected. The fac- 
tors of the combination were each increased instead of only 
one. The rate prior to June 25, 1918, was $7.50. The examiner 
recommended reparation -down to the basis of $8 per ton. 


WATER-COMPETITIVE LUMBER RATES 


If the Commission adopts the tentative report made by 
Examiner Thomas M. Woodward, in No. 11060, American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et 
al., the carriers will be able to get rid of their water-competitive 
rates on lumber from the south to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other eastern points. Woodward recommended 
a holding that the refusal of the carriers to give Hog Island 
those rates, while giving them to Philadelphia and other points, 
constituted undue prejudice in the past and would be prejudicial 
for the future, if continued. 

A finding of that kind will leave it optional with the car- 
riers whether they shall raise the rates at the other points or 
lower them at Hog Island. According to Woodward, the rail- 
roads, for some time, have been trying to get rid of the rates 
under attack. They were established in 1898 to meet the com- 
petition by water. They were intended to apply only through 
Norfolk and via the N. Y. P. & N., but they were made applicable 
via Potomac Yards, in an arrangement between the Southern 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. They are two or three cents lower 


than the all-rail rates and were established in an effort to get 
traffic away from the lumber schooners. 

The examiner said that while the rates were and are un- 
duly prejudicial, the complainant had not shown damage to it 
by reason of their continuance at other shipbuilding points. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


Attorney-examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a report to the Con. 
mission on No. 10546, United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry 
Company vs. B. & O. et al, recommended a finding that a may. 
mum allowance of $1.04 per car made to the complainant fo; 
performing interchange switching and spotting services at Ad- 
dyston, O., was not inadequate and did not result in the exae- 
tion of unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dicial rates.. Therefore, he recommended dismissal. 


- ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has beep 
made by Attorney-examiner Robert E. Quirk, assistant chief ey. 
aminer, in a report to the Commission on No. 11002, Union Roll. 
ing Mill Company vs. Erie et al. The steel company, by means 
of the complaint, sought to procure an allowance for the inter. 
change switching done by it for the trunk lines with its loco. 
motives. Quirk found that it would not be practicable for the 
trunk lines to do the switching even if the mill company were 
willing to permit the undertaking of that work. 

Trunk line switching service for this company was cut off, 
at its own request, at the end of December, 1915, when it ep. 
larged its plant,“cquired an engine of its own and some equip- 
ment to operate on the three miles of standard track within its 
plant. Prior to that time the Pennsylvania had done all the 
switching for the trunk lines because, when each was trying to 
do its share of switching, the switching crews used to get into 
fights and the cars were not moved as they should have been. 
The Pennsylvania received pay from the other trunk lines. 


The company said the trunk lines were performing for 
other companies such services as it should receive an allowance 
for, but Quirk examined the facts in one instance and came to 
the conclusion that there could be no charge of undue prejudice 
because the complainant and the plant mentioned as receiving 
free switching or an allowance for what it does are not in con- 
petition in the sale of their products, although they are in buy- 
ing raw materials. 


CLASS RATES UNREASONABLE 


Attorney-examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a tentative report 
on No. 10390, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City vs. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy et al., has recommended a finding of 
unreasonableness against the class rates from Kansas City to 
Sioux City and Council Bluffs and points intermediate, and 
from Kansas City to points in eastern Nebraska on and east 
of a line drawn west and south from Omaha through Lincoln, 
Fremont, and Beatrice. 

A class scale lower than the scale which was published 
as a result of the Missouri River-Nebraska Cases has been sug: 
gested by Mackley. 

The attorney examiner also found that the carload class 
and commodity rates from Kansas City to the points before 
named, and from Kansas City, to points in central and western 
Nebraska, were unreasonable but he did not recommend specific 
relief because some of the carload rates are class rates which 
the proposed class scale would revise, so as to afford relief 
asked by Kansas City. Other are commodity rates from St. Louis 
which are low and need upward revision to Kansas City while 
others need downward revision. The Kansas City complainants 
suggested, in five exhibits, a revision of those rates, but Mackley 
said that could not be done because the rates from other job- 
bing centers had not been taken into consideration. He said 
the carriers and shippers should try to make an adjustment but 
that if such an adjustment could not be made the case should be 
set for farther hearing. 

Mackley recommended a class scale to Omaha, Linco!n, and 
Beatrice on the basis of taking the first class rate in effect o 
October 24, 1916, increasing it by 25 per cent, to reflect the ii 
crease of June 25, 1918, and applying to the other classes the 
percentage relationships of the other classes to the firs! used 
in the so-called Clark scale. That rule would give rates on the 
ten classes as follows: 50, 42.5, 35, 30, 22.5, 25, 17.5, 15, 125, 
and 8.5 cents. 3s 

At the hearing it was said that the complaint was chiefly 
against the carload rates and that if the carload commodity rates 
were reduced where in effect and established where not in ef 
fect, the complaint might be held to be satisfied for the preset! 
and that the reasonableness of the class rates might be reserved 
for another case, if not voluntarily adjusted by the carriers. 
Mackley noted the fact, however, that in the brief Kansas City 
asked for a decision on both class and carload commodity rates. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and the Commerce 
Club of St. Joseph intervened because the relationship 0! all 
rates between the two rivers and into Nebraska was involved. 

This complaint was the indirect result of the Missouri — 
Nebraska Cases (40 I. C. C. 201), which, in turn, grew out 0 
the reduction of Nebraska intrastate rates. Prior to that de 
cision, the lower Missouri River crossings were grouped, taking 
the same rate to a part of Nebraska, lower than from St. [ous 
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As a result of that decision, Kansas City was placed on a higher 
rate level than St. Joseph and some other crossings and became 
higher in some cases than St. Louis. The prayer was for a 
reduction of the rates from Kansas City to a basis more in 
harmony with those obtaining from St. Louis and a restoration 
to the former grouping of Kansas City with the lower Missouri 
River crossings. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


In a proposed report on No. 11050, Stewart Iron Co., Ltd. vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.-Western Lines et al., Examiner Walter 
R. McFarland recommends a holding that it will, for the future, 
be unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, for the Penn- 
sylvania and other trunk lines to fail to perform spotting serv- 
ice or pay a reasonable compensation to complainant for per- 
forming it, on interstate shipments under circumstances sub- 
stantially similar to those under which they contemporaneously 
perform such spotting service for complainant’s competitors at 
Youngstown, O., and Sharpsville, Pa. He said that, in view of 
ihe meager evidence regarding the cost of service, the Commis- 
sion could make no order for the future or award reparation 
for damages sustained on past shipments. 

This is one of the dozens of terminal railroad cases in the 
stee] manufacturing districts of the country arising out of the 
questions raised in the Industrial’s Railway Case. The Stewart 
Iron Company operates a blast furnace at Sharon, Pa., and is 
in sharp competition with other producers of pig iron at Youngs- 
town and Sharpsville. For the competitors at the points men- 
tioned the Pennsylvania has been spotting cars. The Stewart 
Iron Company has been doing that work for itself. The Penn- 
sylvania has been making it an allowance of 86 cents a car, in 
accordance with the provisions of the tariff, effective on June 1, 
1917. In March, 1917, the Pennsylvania made a contract with 
ihe Stewart Iron Company under which the iron company was 
to perform its spotting service and be reimbursed for the cost 
of performing such service. On June 1, 1917, the trunk lines 
including the Pennsylvania, published tariffs providing that 
the complainant should perform the terminal switching and 
should be allowed therefor the actual cost but not exceeding 86 
cents a car. ‘ y 

The iron company has taken the 86 cents but has claimed 
a greater allowance and each month has submitted a statement 
showing the cost. The trunk lines admitted that to the extent 
that the cost exceeded the allowance the complainant was at a 
disadvantage in comparison with its competitors. At the hear- 
ing the trunk lines made a qualified offer to perform this spot- 
ting service and also the intra-plant service, with a separate 
charge for the latter. The complainant, in a qualified way, ac- 
cepted the offer. -The essential difference in their positions, the 
examiner said, is that the trunk lines contend that the service 
should be at their convenience while the iron company insisted 
that this would not be satisfactory, and that the defendants were 
performing it at competing plants, at the convenience of the 
industries. 

Examiner McFarland said the exhibits submitted by the 
complainant were of little value because the figures were not 
in agreement. He said the Commission should hold that the 
failure of the defendant to perform this service was unjust, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Then he suggested that the 
trunk lines,. if they so elect, can perform the spotting service 
themselves instead of hiring the iron company to do it. He 
said the refusal of the complainant to permit the trunk line to 
perform the service would absolve the latter from any obliga- 
tion to do the spotting and would make unlawful any allowance 
to the complainant; interference of the operation of the de- 
fendant’s locomotives over the plant tracks would have a similar 
result, said the Examiner, to the extent of the interference. 


RATES ON CORN SYRUP 


Atiorney-Examiner M. A. Patterson, in a proposed report 
on number 10867, Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., 
et al. ys. Atlanta and West Point et al., has recommended that 
the Commission hold that rates on corn syrup, unmixed in tank 
cars, from Chicago, Pekin, Waukegan, Roby, Ind., Clinton, Dav- 
enport, and Keokuk, Ia., to Birmingham, Montgomery and 
Dothan, Ala., are unduly prejudicial and preferential of New 
Orleans, but not unreasonable. He suggested an order by the 
Commission requiring a removal of the undue prejudice, by the 
establishment of rates to Birmingham and Montgomery not 
higher than those to New Orleans, and to Dothan, not to exceed 
16 cents higher than to Montgomery. He also recommended 
that fourth section relief and reparation be denied. 


RATES ON MANGANESE ORE 


_ _A recommendation that-rates on manganese ore from Phil- 
ipsburg. Mont., to Wharton, N. J., and Johnstown, Pa., be held 
unduly prejudicial to those points, but that reparation be denied, 
has besa made by Examiner Royal McKenna in a report to the 
Commision on No. 10947, Cambria Steel Company et al. vs. 
Northern Pacific et al. He said the Commission should find that 
the applicable rate from Philipsburg to Wharton was unduly 
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prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the rate of $10.15 per 
net ton applicable from Butte, Helena and points in Montana, 
other than Philipsburg, and that the rate to Johnstown was un- 
duly prejudicial, to the extent it exceeded the rate to Pittsburgh 
by more than thirty cents. 

Like many other complaints, the ones covered by this re- 
port grew out of the profound dislocation of transportation by 
the war. Prior to the war Wharton and Johnstown never thought 
of obtaining manganese ore from mines in the United States. 
It was cheaper to use the ore brought from foreign countries to 
the Atlantic ports and then hauled into the interior. The sub- 
marine forced the use of all-rail routes for the carriage of the 
ore. The paper rates in effect to Johnstown and Wharton then 
became rates that had to be used. The War Industries Board 
encouraged the use of the ore from Philipsburg and after the 
movement of the tonnage in question in this case, induced the 
Railroad Administration to establish a rate of $10.50 after the 
rate had been raised to $12.70 by General Order No. 28. 

McKenna’s condemnation rests on the fact that Philipsburg 
was required to pay $1.45 over the rate of $10.15 in effect from 
Butte and other points grouped therewith. His recommendation 
that reparation be denied on the hundreds of cars that moved 
at the combination rate is based on the fact that the com- 
plainants did not show damage with the definiteness that would 
be required in a court of law to cause a judgment in their favor. 
They set up the fact that the government fixed the prices on their 
products; that they were in competition with iron and steel mak- 
ers who obtained manganese on the $10.15 rate and averred that 
they could not raise the price of their products to cover the 
higher cost caused by the inequality of the rates, but McKenna 
could not see those facts as affording ground for a recommenda- 
tion that reparation be ordered. 


RATES ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


A recommendation that the Commission order the estab- 
lishment of rates on crude sulphur from New York to Philadel- 
phia, Paulsboro, and Carney’s Point, N. J., not more than eighty 
per cent of sixth class has been made by Examiner E. L. Gaddess 
in a tentative report on No. 10764, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. The report also eovers three other 
omplaints by the same company, involving the same kind of 
traffic from Atlantic ports to the explosive plants of the 
complainants. The shipments moved in the period from April 
to September, 1918, the sulphur originating in Louisiana. 

When the war necessities drove the sulphur from the water 
routes to the all-rail, the Commission looked into the all-rail 
rates and found they were from seventy to eighty per cent of 
the sixth-class rates in the north, and lower in the south, sulphur 
moving on the fertilizer rates in the south. In one of the cases 
it established the rate at 80 per cent of sixth class, for move- 
ment in territory of lower traffic density than in the Atlantic sea- 
board territory involved in these complaints. 

Gaddess recommended a holding of unreasonableness, an 
award of reparation and an order to establish rates from New 
York on the basis of eighty per cent of sixth class. He said the 
testimony showed a heavy movement of crude sulphur from New 
York to Philadelphia, much of the movement being in trainloads. 


NEED OF WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


“The need of additional transportation facilities and the de- 
sirability of developing our waterways, not to supplant but to 
supplement our railways, is so evident that no argument is re- 
quired,” says John H. Small, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, in an appeal to voters to urge adoption 
by the leading political parties of strong waterway development 
planks in their platforms. 


“We urge that you take the matter up at once with the dele- 
gates to-the convention of the party to which you belong; that 
you get as many others as possible to take it up with the dele- 
gates to the conventions of the parties to which they belong; 
and that you use your best efforts to have it taken up by agri- 
cultural, industrial, labor and other non-partisan organizations 
with the delegates to the conventions of all political parties. 

“If all who believe in the improvement and use of rivers and 
harbors will follow out, and follow up, these suggestions, every 
national platform and a majority of the state platforms will 
contain a definite and positive declaration in favor of the de- 
velopment of our waterways. 

“Tt is important to secure proper planks in the platforms, 
but it is quite as important to secure definite pledges of support 
of waterway development from candidates for public office. This 
applies with special force to those who seek election to either 
house of Congress. 


“A candidate for public office is very responsive to public 
opinion and any citizen of the United States has the right to 
ask those who seek his support at the polls to define their po- 
sition on the waterway question, or any other question of pub- 
lic interest.” 
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HEARING ON COAL RATE BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Little support was given to the Frelinghuysen seasonal coal 
rate bill at the afternoon hearing on April 22 before the sub- 
committee of the Senate interstate commerce committee, repre- 
sentatives of Indiana and Illinois coal operators being the only 
ones to voice approval of seasonal rates. They favored stated 
increases and decreases per ton monthly rather than the per- 
centage increases and decreases as providéd by the Freling- 
huysen bill. : 

The railroads in Official Classification territory, represented 
by Charles C. Paulding, appearing for a committee of vice-presi- 
dents of the eastern roads, and G. N. Snider, formerly with the 
Railroad Administration, coal traffic manager for the New York 
Central, opposed the bill or any arbitrary seasonal increases or 
decreases. 

S. D. Royce of Terre Haute, Ind., speaking for Indiana op- 
erators, W. A. Holly of the Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
and F. H. Harwood of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau made 
brief statements in favor of seasonal rates, as proposed by 
Mr. McAuliffe. They expressed the belief that the percentage 
increases and decreases would not be desirable. 

Mr. Paulding, for the eastern carriers, said seasonal coal 
rates would not stimulate buying of coal in the summer months. 
He further contended that enactment of the proposed bill would 
deprive the carriers of just and reasonable rates. He said the 
Commission had sweeping powers under the car service section 
of the new transportation act and that it already had ample 
power to deal with the question of seasonal rates and the entire 
car supply situation. 

Senator Frelinghuysen interrupted to say that the Commis- 
sion had said it would not take any action without the addi- 
tional proposed legislation and that the Commission had ap- 
proved the bill. 

Mr. Paulding said the problem in the coal situation was 
economic and not one of transportation. He said seasonal rates 
had been applied on anthracite coal and that that had not re- 
sulted in an increased demand in the summer months. 

Mr. Snider said the carriers had no objection to the Com- 
mission having the power to initiate seasonal rates, but he did 
not believe that such rates should be established arbitrarily 
by statute. He said the bill would not accomplish the purpose 
intended by those advocating it—namely, increased car supply 
for coal in the summer months. He said, no matter what was 
done, that because of the coal strike, the severe weather in 
the east, and the railroad strikes, the coal supply would be sub- 
normal for some months. 

“In the territory we represent,” he said, “there is no sur- 
plus of transportation, and there will not be from two to three 
vears.” 

“You make that statement authoritatively for these rail- 
roads?” asked Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Snider replied affirmatively. He said no possible ben- 
efit would accrue from reducing the rate on coal from the mines 
to the Lake Erie ports and that if the rates were reduced in 
the summer months such action must be taken at the expense 
of the lake movement. 

Referring to all-rail and rail-and-water rates on coal to New 
England points, Mr. Snider said the reduction of rates in the 
summer no doubt would increase the rail movement of coal, but 
not the movement by rail-and-water, and that equipment would 
have to be used for the rail movement that should be used in 
connection with the shorter hauls to water. 


Senator Frelinghuysen declared that he believed the estab- 
lishment of seasonal rates would insure surplus stocks of coal. 

Mr. Snider said that in the ten years before the war there 
had not been any serious trouble with the coal supply, with the 
exception of two years out of that period. 


“Do you believe that lower rates would mean that the con- 
sumer would pay less for his coal?” asked Senator Freling- 
huysen. 

“Never where the demand exceeds the supply,” Mr. Snider 
replied. 

The demand for coal might be increased, he continued, and 
the effect would be to “stiffen the price at the mine.” 

“You mean the operators would get the increase?” asked 
the senator. 

“That is just what would happen,” said Mr. Snider. 

“Do you believe seasonal rates would result in regular em- 
ployment in the mines?” the senator asked 

“Not this year—there is no surplus of transportation,” said 
Mr. Snider. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said he did not believe the witness 
was justified in saying that the shortage would last all season. 

“I'll bet you have idleness,” he declared. “The trouble is 


that there is a fear among operators that there will be a drop 
in the price of coal.” 

Mr. Snider said the theory back of the bill was all right 
if there were a surplus of transportation facilities, but that 
there was not a surplus this year nor would there be one for 
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probably two or three years. Therefore, he said, the bill woulg 
do no good in the immediate future. 

D. O. Moore, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Chambery of 
Commerce, spoke against the bill. He said it would not penef; 
the industrial: consumers in the Pittsburgh district, because the 
energies of the mines were directed toward forwarding approyj- 
mately 30,000,000 tons of coal to lower lake ports during the 
season of navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Frank R. Williamson, representing the Buffalo Chambery of 
Commerce, said the bill would cause discrimination against 
firms that had no facilities for storing coal. 

B. L. Glover, representing the Iowa Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, said cement mills using Kansas coal that could 
not be stored, would have to pay higher prices during the 
months the rates were high and, therefore, would be handi- 
capped in competing’ with mills that obtained their coal supply 
in the low rate months. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said the sub-committee would not re. 
port the seasonal coal rate bill or the bills relating ito the 
creation of a national coal commissioner and to terminate fe¢. 
eral control of the coal and coke industry until about May 25, 
and that everyone would have an opportunity to get his views 
before the committee. He said there was no desire to use 
“steam-roller” methods. 

D. F. Hurd, representing the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ As. 
sociation of Ohio, appeared before the Frelinghuysen sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate interstate commerce committee, April 23, in 
opposition to legislation providing for seasonal freight rates 
on coal. He said the application of such legislation would cre. 
ate a chaotic rate situation and that it would not accomplish 
the purpose intended—that of inducing consumers to buy coal 
in the summer months and of increasing the car supply. 

Mr. Hurd remarked that he had probably been responsible 
for the Ohio chambers of commerce appearing against the bill, 
as he had written them to give the matter careful consideration, 
as he believed such consideration would convince them that, al- 
though the plan might appear alluring, it would turn out to be 
a delusion. 

“You say you urged these chambers of commerce io come 
here?” asked Senator Frelinghuysen. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hurd, but he added that he had not 
asked them to oppose the measure. 

Senator Frelinghuysen ordered put in the record copies ot 
letters and briefs which Hurd had sent out in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. Hurd said a more generous distribution of cars to the 
mines would accomplish what the bill sought to accomplish. 
He said if the Commission would direct that a more ample 
supply of cars be given the mines until normal conditions were 
restored, the situation would adjust itself. He said he did not 
believe the people could be “legislated” into buying coal. 


Senator Frelinghuysen asserted he had been listening to 
coal operators for six months complaining of the shortage of 
cars and that when the committee attempted to meet the situa- 
tion by the proposed bill, which he Commission had said would 
relieve the situation, the operators opposed such action. He 
read part of the statement by Commissioner Clark in favor ol 
the legislation, referring to Clark’s statement that it would in- 
crease the car supply for transportation of coal. He said fur 
ther he did not believe present conditions should be used as an 
argument against the bill, as there might be a surplus when 
the roads got all their cars back. 


“If 90 cents per diem doesn’t bring the cars back, | don't 
know what will,” Mr. Hurd remarked. “I am informed tha! 
the B. & O. has 35,000 cars west of Chicago. 


Mr. Hurd said that if normal conditions could be restored 
and the law of supply and demand could dominate the situa 
tion, there would be no need for corrective legislation. In reply 
to Senator Frelinghuysen, he said he did not know whether 0 
not reduction in coal freight rates would result in a reduction 
of price to the consumer. He also expressed the belief that 
seasonal rates would not promote regularity of employment 
the mines unless there was an adequate car supply. 


“Is there any opposition to this bill from the operators 0! 
the ground that continuous operation of the mines would pre 
vent them from getting scarcity prices?” asked Senator Fre 
linghuysen. 

Mr. Hurd said, as far as he knew, operators were making 
every effort to get cars. ae 

Mr. Hurd said he could not see the necessity for singling 
out coal for the application of seasonal rates. 

“We got along pretty well before we began to regulate 
business,” he said. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said “the good old law of supply and 
demand” had been relied on as a panacea, but that it bad — 
shown recently that without coal the country would starve - 
that it was the duty of the government to remove that perm 

Mr. Hurd said that, with the shortage of cars now existing, 
he could not see how the situation would be improved bY the 
proposed legislation. hoe 

“Your mind isn’t open,” declared Senator Frelins!uyse? 
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“You wrote those chambers of commerce—that was nothing but 
propaganda against this bill.” 

Mr. Hurd disclaimed that ‘his mind was not open on the 
subject and that he wished to assist in the solution of the prob- 
jem, but that he did not believe that the plan proposed would 
help the situation. 

Frank Lyon appeared for the Northwest Coal Dock Oper- 
ators’ Association in opposition to seasonal rates. He declared 
the hearing had developed no demand for such legislation, ex- 
cept from operators west of the Indiana line. He said if the 
testimony had been presented to the Commission it never would 
have written the letter indorsing the bill. 

“Nothing has been more surprising to me,” he declared, 
“than to see a letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indorsing a radical change in the rate structure without giving 
a hearing.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen said the committee was giving every- 
one an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Lyon explained that his clients were in competition with 
the Illinois operators in the sale of coal and that seasonal rates 
would give them an undue advantage in rates over the dock 
operators. He asserted the Illinois operators already enjoyed 
ihe lowest rates on coal in the United States. He explained 
the movement of coal from the mines to the Lake Erie ports 
and thence by water to Duluth and other upper lake ports. He 
added, however, that the fact that the proposed bill would result 
in discrimination against his clients was not the primary reason 
that he was there opposing the bill. He said he did not believe 
‘he measure would accomplish the end sought. 

Senator Frelinghuysen, by request, introduced, April 22, the 
bill proposed by Mr. McAuliffe in behalf of the American Insti- 
tute of Metallurgical Engineers (S. 4278). 

At the hearing on the afternoon of April 23 opposition to 
the Frelinghuysen bill was voiced by C. E. Warner of Kansas 
City, Mo., representing the Southwestern Interstate Co-operative 
Association; W. D. McKinney, secretary of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange; and R. W. Gardner, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association. 

Eugene McAuliffe, who was the first witness to appear in 
favor of seasonal rates, resumed the witness stand to disclaim 
any selfish interest, it having been charged that Illinois coal op- 
erators were back of the proposed legislation. He said the fact 
that he had an interest in an Illinois coal mine did not influence 
his action. 

Further opposition to proposed legislation establishing 
seasonal freight rates on coal was expressed before the Fre- 
linghuysen subcommittee April 28 by George Heaps, represent- 
ing the Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, and George H. Cush- 
ing, managing director of the American Wholesale Coal As- 
sociation. 

The principal objection by Mr. Heaps was that because 
lowa coal can not be stored successfully, Illinois coal, which 
can be stored, would have an undue advantage if it moved un- 
der reduced rates in the summer months. 


The market for Iowa coal, of which from 8,000,000 to 9,000,- 
‘00 tons are produced annually, Mr. Heaps said, is almost 
wholly within the state and since 1914 less than 5 per cent 
of the coal produced has been shipped outside the state. He 
said that in view of this situation 95 per cent of the produc- 
tion would not be affected by the proposed legislation, which 
would apply only to interestate movements of coal, but that 
the result would be that the Illinois mines could ship coal 
into Iowa during the summer months at reduced rates. 

“Even if the Iowa coal did have the advantage of reduced 
rates during the summer,” Mr. Heaps said, “we could not find 
a market for it. Our summer market is very limited. We 
have to cut prices to bedrock to compete in the summer with 
Illinois coal. With a reduction of 25 cents per ton, we would 
be deprived of competing for any of the summer business.” 

About 45 per cent of the Iowa coal mined goes to the rail- 
roads, Mr. Heaps said. Seasonal rates on coal would increase 
the distribution of foreign coal in Iowa, he said. 

“They would not have any advantage in the winter months,” 
said Senator Frelinghuysen, referring to the Illinois competi- 
tion. “This bill doesn’t hit you very hard.” 

“We believe it will,” replied Mr. Heaps. 

The witness from Iowa caused some surprise when in re- 
ply to a question by the senator as to whether the car sup- 
ply would be increased by the proposed legislation, he said 
the car shortage in Iowa, as far as the mines were concerned, 
had been “negligible.” He said that occasionally mines were 
shut down for a day or so because of lack of cars but that 
the car shortage had not been serious in Iowa where he said 
that most of the coal cars were kept within the state. 

“Anything that will permit more foreign coal to come into 
lowa in the summer months will injure us,” said Mr. Heaps. 

Asked by Senator Frelinghuysen whether or not the Iowa 
operators could not get relief from the state commission on 
Interstate coal shipments, if the proposed legislation became a 
law, the witness said that, under the Iowa law, the state com- 
mission could not grant such relief but that a special act would 
have to be passed by the state legislature. 
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Mr. Cushing, speaking for wholesale coal dealers, said that, 
until practical experience with the coal business had caused 
him to change’ his mind, he had advocated measures which 
would equalize the distribution of coal and he had favored sea- 
sonal rates on coal. He said practical experience, however, had 
taught him that the ends sought by the proposed legislation 
must “come through evolution rather than by revolution.” He 
said that equal monthly production of coal, when there was 
an unequal monthly consumption of coal, must involve a storage 
program “which is contrary to business tendencies in Amer- 
ica and besides most difficult of practical realization.” 

Mr. Cushing declared that the same movement of coal in 
summer as in the fall and winter was not possible unless there 
was the same equal monthly production and distribution of 
other things which also move in open top cars; that equal 
monthly distribution of coal used for house heating could not 
be effected without disturbing the present routing of the re- 
tail coal merchants who, recognizing that they have idle time 
of their plants in the summer, have sought and procured other 
business, as for example, ice, sand, gravel, drainage tile and 
building material. 

“My estimate is that the demand for bituminous coal in 
1920 will be for about 535,000,000 tons,” said Mr. Cushing. “If I 
were to use any method of estimating the demand which would 
be dictated by either good reasoning or good arithmetic, it 
would not yield an estimated demand for any such tonnage. 
Those methods would yield a demand for less than 500,000,000 
tons. In arriving at this estimate, I have struck the average 
annual increase during the past twenty-five years and have 
found that, barring the five year period of 1911-15 inclusive, the 
common figure measuring annual increase was 20,000,000 tons. 
Eliminating the depressed period of 1911 to 1915 from my cal- 
culations and using only the annual rate of increase common 
to the other years, I have expanded the average production 
for the period immediately preceding the war by 100,000,000 
tons and have arrived at the inflated estimate above stated. 

“This demand is distributed as follows: 





Per cent 

Purpose. Tonnage. of total. 
PY os oe ph rawedinvsouak@eneteumnaeniws 65,000,000 . 12.14 
NS ns. casi. corenp-aperetalararh aie hi seinem oasnietelelin ial 135,000,000 25.23 
ry Cee ree IEE rr ORs 62.61 
535,000,000 99,98 

“The Industrial demand is distributed as follows: 

Per cent 
_ Purpose. Tonnage. of total. 

ois s basin ccipacank eamiemaa ah mmee 30,000,000 5.6 
eS os a s acereniane Weenies awed Os 35,000,000 6.54 
EIN Soiivs' valigcicyeraiaicecarhnese'e wiaiauela eabve @aras aan ans wee 12,000,000 2.24 
ios cn b schanin sa aasanw@eu keen beiewataase 18,000,000 3.36 
POTN iiss okie cc calewane sense sbanewmcen 240,000,000 44.87 


“It will be noted that the estimated demand for bituminous 
coal for industry alone is greater than the total production of 
anthracite and bituminous in any year prior to 1903 and that it 
is greater than the total production of bituminous coal for all 
purposes in any year prior to 1906. The great growth of demand 
is therefore.in the industrial department. As a matter of fact 
the demand for railroad fuel and for house coal is stationary 
by comparison. The future must be studied in relation to the 
industrial demand and not, as heretofore, in relation to the 
house demand. 

‘The productive capacity of the bituminous mines is almost 
anything that anyone with a lead pencil wants to make it. 
There are, for example, d6ver 7,000 shipping mines. Each can 
produce easily 500 tons per day. Each has available 300 days 
per year in which to work. On that basis, the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the bituminous mines alone is 1,050,000.,- 
000 tons per year. That might be done. I cannot believe that 
it is possible for years to come. 

“In 1918, the mines actually produced and shipped 586,000,- 
000 tons. That is a proved productive capacity. 

“In July, August, September and: October of 1918, the bi- 
tuminous mines actually produced 215,902,251 tons. If that pace 
had been continued through the remaining eight months of 
that year the production would have been 647,886,753. That 
was a proved potential capacity of the bituminous mines. 


“The proved productive capacity exceeds my estimate of 
demand by 51,000,000 tons. The proved potential capacity ex- 
ceeds my estimate of demand by 112,000,000 tons. On this score, 
there is no room to question the capacity of the mines to meet 
the demands. 

“Since the first of January-—interfered with by the worst of 
storms, by strikes and by a major disarrangement of trans- 
portation due to a shift of owners of the railroads—the mines 
have actually produced 157,787,000 tons or at the rate of 9,861,- 
000 tons per week. This pace if continued during the coal 
year which began on April 1st would yield a production this 
year of 512,772,000 tons. This would fall short of my estimate 
of demand by 22,228,000 tons. We have forty-eight weeks of 
the coal year left in which to make up that indicated shortage 
and the labor troubles of the coal mines and of the railroads 
are, in the main, behind, us. 

“The railroads carried in 1918—586,000,00 tons of bitu- 
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minous coal and also responded to a demand for the movement. 
of troops, of war supplies and of the things needed to keep 
the country going. What they did then, they can do again this 
year, especially since they are now freed from the burden of 
the war load. 

“The Railroad Administration turned back to private own- 
ers on March 1, 1920: 


ee ne 1,026,594 
IE ar cialacRNalnidhace clad Neca WR QRWiae eR pea maNaahnde OSS 71,224 
SE SI 7a as dp a a alma dona cat ale 955,370 

“At an average capacity per car of 50 tons, these cars have 
a carrying capacity per trip to market of 47,768,500 tons. Their 
carrying capacity per year is therefore fixed by the number 
of trips they can make to market per year. The following is 
merely an extension of the figures by indicating the minimum 
and maximum possible number of trips per year and of the 
various numbers in between: 


Number of trips. Yearly capacity. 


OE Gaby eeeraccckenebo nats eke Ceebentiolasionnsciaeecueaanambinkns 573,223,000 
Naan Sack RAE eck Ach anor whe where Aer Rea RS mMseee a eieaaiminemoee 620,990,500 
DE WENCRA CONN SEAS mania nwe mek eRNED MMS bebe TESS eae weed aoe 668,759,000 
DD kee U Acie: MWe OT mia d hy NS Hm bape Ao hh aaa A ee Vinee meee hace Stine 716,527,000 
DD DOCEUadd/ ne en 4 sig 6 cdmea nae ke ResCERMEEDEURETNE Saen AN RaT EEO 764,296,000 
DD | Sek Ranged car iN NGS S-:8ds OHEURES HE NER TA Sen eb emed MaE Raat 812,064,500 
Be bE6b6bbCEKTEE OLAEELKO KORE RR ONORERE EE AMREL SHER eeoee eee 859,833,000 


“Because I wish to be conservative, -I will take as the 
basis of this estimate, that the railroad cars will make, on the 
average only 15 round trips during the year or—exclusive of 
Sundays and holidays—one round trip in every twenty days. 
This fixes their carrying capacity at 716,527,000 tons this year. 
The demand for coal is 535,000,000 tons. This means that they 
have an excess carrying capacity of 181,000,000 tons. 

“It is advisable to shrink this capacity on the following ac- 
counts to the extent indicated: 


Tons. 
ET TCT CT Te Te 20,000,000 
ROO BY Wwe! FOG POGRITG. ois ccccciccvescccececaccese 20,000,000 
Movement Of OtREF COMMMOGITICS ...occccccccccccsccccoessece 90,000,000 
Total echrimkame Of COPACHY ...cccccvcscsvccoces exe eataeat 130,000,000 
“That leaves us: 

: Tons. 
Excess capacity over needs of COal ......cccccccccccccccccs 181,000,000 
oc. 0rctrebcaraakeae tn tianenbebaseehien ehamiaces 130,000,000 

I UN 6 ok ct edensuncmesaneeeeos 51,000,000 


“The estimate of the loss due to strikes is purely arbi- 
trary. The loss due to the withdrawal of cars for repairs is 
based upon an estimate of the American Railway Association 
that it would be necessary to take 42 per cent of the cars— 
reported as in good order—out of service for some minor re- 
pairs. I estimate that they will each be in the shop one month 
and will therefore lose on trip to market. The deduction for 
the movement of other commodities takes into account only 
those things which normally move in the same direction as 
coal and therefore become competitive. I take no account of 
the commodities loaded in these open top cars in the direction 
of the mines. Even so, the clear indication is that if properly 
managed there are cars enough to move my inflated estimate 
of demand and still leave a factor of safety of 50,000 tons of 
annual carrying capacity. 

“As has been seen, the dominant factor in the coal situation 
has come to be the industrial demand. In this department it is 
difficult to induce storage during the months of April, May and 
June for the reason that the industrial program of the nation is 
not known, broadiy speaking, until after the final crop report, 
which comes about July 15. After that date, storage 1s en- 
gaged in normally and needs no special inducement. 

“Storage in large cities is generally difficult because of 
the lack of room for it and because coal cannot be stored in 
buildings where it is used on account of the fire risk and the 
value of the space. 

“Storage under water prevents deterioration and avoids 
danger of fire. But, at the time when the coal is needed— 
in the winter—it is frozen into its storage bin and cannot be 
recovered. ; 

“Storage above ground—in mechanically equipped houses— 
is expensive as the minimum cost of the plant is $5.00 per ton 
of storage space. 

“Open air storage will yield the following costs, even if 
we pile coal to its maximum height—20 feet—on the space 
equivalent to a city block: 


Amount 

Items of cost. Tonnage. Rate per ton. involved. 
OE i i eA ae wierd One Oia eee 150,000 3.25 $487,500 
a is ian rd ota hahh th bench « G.a ae 150,000 2.25 337,500 
Dumping and recovering........ 150,000 .35 52,500 
Rental of real estate........... 450x450 10.00 per ft. 9,000 
NE ee aa ako a taieia.o saat nied 30,000 .50 15,000 
PCSPGRE CO WAG) 6 cccccccrecccers 901,500 3% 27,045 
$928,545 

Salvage 

RAP Rca aa ee ere eee 120,000 3.25 $390.000 
aS ae eae 30,000 2.75 82,500 
EE rere 150,000 2.25 337,500 
Freight reduction .......ccsccee 150,000 .3375 50,626 
UE Sc pa ews eae bo 4ncetnea we 901,500 3% 27,045 


$887,670. 
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“This means that storage adds to the purchase price of 
150,000 tons of coal the total of $40,875 or 27.25 cents per top, 
If the coal while in storage is insured and if the insurance rate 
is 3 per cent then there must be added a cost for insurance of 
$24,750. This makes the total increased cost of the coai 43.75 
cents per ton. 


“Because of the increased cost of storage, the introduction 
of seasonal rates would hardly prove much of an inducemepj 
to storage but would work to a destruction of competitive re. 
lations which now exist as between the coal fields. 

“Recommendations: That no attempt be made to regulate 
this complex situation by any statute. 


“That, seeing the need is more for men and leadership 
than for the passage of any new laws, the sub-committee op 
Interstate Commerce of the United States Senate undertake, 
during the summer and fall, to stimulate production, as it did 
in 1919 by gathering the facts from the producer, the whole. 
salers and the retailers and then by trying to get cars to move 
the coal and to get the consumers, in the backward districts, 
to buy and store coal. 


“That an effort be made to divide the coal cars of all 
originating roads into two groups—those allotted to the line 
haul and those allotted to the interline haul—to the end that 
each group of consumers may be independent of the bad prae- 
tices of the other group.” 


George Otis Smith, director of the United States Geolog. 
ical Survey, appeared before the subcommittee April 29. He 
said that to allow present conditions in the coal industry to 
continue would be to invite industrial paralysis. He said in 
part: 


“The seasonal fluctuation in coal output comes from a 
seasonal fluctuation in demand. The consumer must be hitched 
on to the problem of giving the mines more orders for the 
spring and early summer months and of relieving both mines 
and railroads of their extra heavy burden in the fall and win- 
ter months. In a normal year the country over this seasonal 
inequality of demand calls for 35 per cent to 60 per cent more 
coal being mined in November, the peakload month, than in 
April, the usual month of greatest slump in mine operation. In 
Eastern coal fields the difference is less than this average and 
in Western fields much worse. Uneven demand thus requires 
more mines and more miners both working a 75 per cent year, 
and conditions of unequal seasonal demand are also bad for the 
railroads, especially when combined with crop movements and 
winter interference with traffic. Stabilization is sought to lower 
costs and prices. 

“The legislation proposed seeks to induce summer buying 
of coal by freight reductions in the spring months and in- 
creases in the fall and winter months. What statistics are 
available indicate that the rate differentials proposed by the 
committee of mining engineers are timed to influence buying 
in what are now the months of lowest production, yet taking 
some of the Appalachian fields, provision might well be made 
for some adjustment by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In fact, the principle of the remedy seems correct, but discre- 
tion may be required in its application. It must be admitted 
moreover that this legislation is not a cureall and may be ex 
pected to make conditions even worse locally, but on the whole 
the coal business will be helped and miners, operators, and 
consumers eventygqlly benefited by surer supplies of cheaper 
coal. To allow present conditions to continue is to invite the 
industrial paralysis, which has been averted rather narrowly 
several times in the past few years.” 


THE RAILROAD STRIKES 


(Continued from page 764) 

corporations, settle with their men. They must wait 
for the government adjustment: So far they are guilt- 
less. But it is beginning to seem to us that perhaps 
the railroads are somewhat too much disposed to let 
the other fellow bear the blame and the responsibility 
and are not doing all they might do to fill the places 
of the strikers. The attitude of the railroads seems 
be that they and the public are being made to suffer 
for the sins of others—which is true—and that all they 
have to do is to let the responsible persons take the 
responsibility and find a remedy. We think the rail- 
roads would gain popular favor if they showed a little 
more fighting spirit, even if their fighting failed to pro 
duce the results desired. The “it’s not my fault” at 
titude never got any one very far. 
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RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Labor Board concluded its last week’s ses- 
sions without making any additional decisions as to demands of 
striking railway employes for hearings and, as far as was known, 
was standing by the principles embodied in its Order No. 1 
and Decision No. 1. A number of representatives of striking 
railway employes were in Washington after the board had for- 
mally declined hearings to employes still on strike and who had 
not shown that a sincere effort had been made to get together 
with their employers. 

The strikers’ representatives visited the headquarters of the 
hoard at the Union Station and some of them attended the ses- 
sions of the board. There was talk that a movement was under 
way to form a new railroad labor organization, and a number 
of the strike leaders conferred in rooms adjoining those occupied 
at the Labor Board. 

The wage demands of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men were submitted to the board April 24 by Timothy Shea, 
who declared that the lesson to be learned from the steel, coal 
and railroad strikes was that “men will not work when they can- 
not live decently on the wages they are paid.” When he had 
urged the striking railroad men in the eastern terminals to re- 
turn to their jobs, Mr. Shea said, their almost universal justifica- 
tion for going on strike was, ‘““We and our families were starving 
at work, we could not keep our children in school, and we de- 
cided we might just as well starve not working.” 

Mr. Shea presented the demands of the firemen and hostlers 
for a basic living wage of $6.50 a day, with differentials for re- 
sponsibility, skill, experience and the increase in the cost of 
living since the demands were first presented last June. No 
other basis of compensation than this, which meant an American 
standard of living, would be acceptable, he said, and he warned 
the board “against the dangers incident to further delays in 
settling the wage demands of railway workers.” The men, he 
said, “were fed up on promises and dead, dog-tired of delays.” 

Mr. Shea discussed the increase in the cost of living and 
the failure of the government to bring about price reductions, and 
introduced a large number of statistical exhibits in support of his 
views, but the burden of his argument was on the importance of 
the establishment of the principle of the living wage. 

“This principle has already been officially and authorita- 
tively recognized,” said Mr. Shea. “As a wartime measure it re- 
ceived the support of the federal government in President Wil- 
son’s proclamation creating the National War Labor Board. 
At Paris, in negotiating the treaty of peace after the war, this 
same principle received the sanction of the enlightened opinion 
of the civilized world, and the guaranty of a living wage for 
industrial workers was embodied in the so-called labor pro- 
visions of the final draft of the treaty of peace. It was recog- 
nized and accepted as fundamental by the majority report of the 
President’s coal commission, which says ‘in arriving at the pres- 
ent wage award, we were guided by the principle that every in- 
dustry must support its workers in accordance with the American 
standard of living.’ A further sanction of the principle was 
given in a clear-cut and unequivocal form by the industrial con- 
ference recently called by President Wilson for the purpose of 
formulating a constructive program for regulating industrial re- 
lations and bringing about a greater measure of industrial peace. 
In its final report this conference stated: 

It is fundamental that the basic wages of all employes should be 
adequate to maitnain the employe and his family in reasonable com- 
fort, and with adequate opportunity for the education of the children. 
When the wages of any group fall below this standard for any length 
of time, the situation becomes dangerous to the well being of the 
State. Every consideration of elementary economic justice leads to 
the conclusion that this joint conference should proceed to an agree- 
ment upon the basis of this principle. No other principle except that 
of a living wage will be acceptable to us. 

Averaging the estimates of all known authorities on the 
budget requirements for a living wage, Mr. Shea said this neces- 
Sitated an annual income of approximately $2,250. As téthe im- 
portance of immediate action, Mr. Shea said: n 

_ “When our country was at war we were asked to be pa- 
triotic and bear as best we might with an inadequate wage in the 
face of constantly increasing costs of living. Last August, when 
we had waited almost a year after the armistice for relief that 
Seemed as remote as peace itself, we urged our necessities and 
We were asked to be patient and promised that the government 
Would see that living costs came down. 

“We have been patriotic. We have been patient. We were 
Patriotic while the thousands and tens of thousands of war mil- 
‘naires were being created. We have been patient while the 
Profiteers have paused in their orgy of spending ill-gotten gains 
only long enough to skyrocket prices still higher and make a 
rose f of our government’s promise that living costs would be 

ced. 

“Gentlemen, the time has come when our people say they 
; no longer be patriotic only to be plundered, nor patient only 
th be Pauperized. They have learned by bitter experience that 
‘eir landlords are not ‘patriotic’ and that their grocers are not 
patient.’ They are fed up on promises, and they are dead, dog- 
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“The railroad men of the United States are Americans—don’t 
forget that. They are proud of their country and proud of its 
institutions. They believe in them. But to them justice is just 
as precious as liberty, and that is all that they are asking at 
the hands of this board—justice and a square deal without 
further delay.” 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, before the board April 23, submitted proposed 
seales of $8 to $9 a day for engineers in the passenger service, 
with minimum daily guaranty of $8.75; from $8.34 to $10.26 in 
freight service, with an addition of 64 cents for local or way 
freight service, and from $8 to $9.32 for yard service. The rates 
vary according to the size of the engine. 

Mr. Stone said figures got out by the Railroad Administra- 
tion showing that the average passenger engineer in July, 1919, 
had averaged $256.41, as compared with $186.02 in 1917, were 
“too high.” Figures as to engineers in the freight service, how- 
ever, he said, were approximately correct, the average for July, 
1919, being $223.86, as compared with $175.555 in 1917. The 
figures for yard service, showing an average of $175.14, as com- 
pared with $148.62, were too high, he said. Before the days of 
the Railroad Administration he said the engineers had received 
the highest rate of pay paid to railroad workers, but that this 
relationship was destroyed when some firemen received higher 
pay. He asked that the old relaionship be restored. 

Mr. Stone declared that representatives of many of the car- 
riers would say that they could not pay proposed increases, but 
he said the roads which could not pay were controlled by roads 
that could do so. He also said the mere cost of living should 
not fix a man’s wage—that the wage ought to be conducive to 
a higher standard of citizenship. He did not believe that solu- 
tion of the wage problem would meet the existing economic 
conditions. He said profiteering must be stopped, but said the 
government had made a “hopeless muddle” of trying to stop it, 
and to reduce the cost of living. He expressed the belief that 
things might be different if the President had retained his 
health. 

S. E. Heberling, president of the Switchmen’s Union, pro- 
posed a scale east of the Rocky Mountains providing for a rate 
of $8 a day for night foremen; $7.50 for night helpers and for 
day foremen and $7 for day heplers. He asked differentials 
above these rates for the Rocky Mountain district and that 
switch tenders be given the pay of a helper. He referred to the 
increased cost of living and the increased cost of clothing, say- 
ing that switchmen, being exposed to all kinds of weather, were 
put to great expense on account of clothing. He said that from 
December, 1917, to July, 1919, the wage of yard foremen had in- 
creased only 20.5 per cent and those of yard helpers 28 per cent, 
while all classes of railroad employes had enjoyed an increase 
of 42.7 per cent. The increases asked, he said, averaged 46% 
per cent, or from $2 to $2.50 a day. He said a large number of 
switchmen were leaving the railroad service for higher pay in 
other lines of work. 

L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, said the wages of conductors have increased only 29 
to 33 per cent since 1913, while the cost of living has increased 
97 per cent. ‘ 

He said, however, that if the reduction of the basic day from 
ten to eight hours be considered as an increase, the conductors’ 
wages have increased about 50 per cent. He said they were 
entitled to a further increase of 47 per cent to restore their pre- 
war condition. He estimated that the increases he asked for 
would amount to 35 or 40 per cent. The demands of the con- 
ductors include a minimum of $225 a month for passenger con- 
ductors; $191.10 for assistant conductors and ticket collectors; 
$7.85 a day for through freight conductors in valley service; 
$8.38 in mountain service and $8.38 for local freight conductors 
in valley service and $9.13 in mountain service. 

Mr. Sheppard said the board would find it practically im- 
possible to ascertain the probable cost of the wage increases, 
but that the carriers would report the exact cost to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after they had been put into ef- 
fect. 

E. T. Whiter, representing the carriers, made a statement 
saying that the railroads were not attempting to delay the pro- 
ceedings, but that the officials of the roads had not yet been 
informed as to all that was contained in the employes’ demands. 

Applications by A. K. Mahany, representing the Cleveland 
Yardmen’s Association and T. J. Misenhelter, representing the 
Kansas City Yardmen’s Association, both organizations being 
composed of striking railway employes, for a hearing on wage 
demands were denied by the Railroad Labor Board, April 26, 
on the ground that their applications did not come within the 
rulings of the board in Order No. 1 and Decision No. 1. Tim- 
othy Shea, representing the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, continued his statement before the board 
April 26. 

Representatives of striking employes sent an appeal to Con- 
gress April 27 asking that it use its influence to get the Presi- 
dent to intercede in their behalf for a hearing before the Labor 
Board. 

The Railroad Labor Board, April 27, rejected the applica- 
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‘ions of three groups of striking railway employes for hearings 
on their wage demands. In letters to representatives of the 
men the board stated the same reason for rejection that it has 
given in each similar instance—that the applications did not 
conform to Order No. 1 and Decision No. 1. 

The letters were as follows: 

“To George F. A. Koehl, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“Referring to your communication of April 22, with regard 
to employes on the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and Phila- 
delphia & Reading Lines. 

“Your application is denied, as it does not conform to 
Order No. 1 and Decision No. 1, copies of which are attached 
hereto.” 


To R. E. Shepherd, general chairman, Chicago Express and 
Freight Handlers’ Union, Chicago, II1.: 

“Your communication under date of April 20 in behalf of 
the Chicago Express and Freight Handlers’ Union. 


“Your application is denied, as it does not conform to Order 
No. 1 and Decision No. 1, copies of which are attached hereto.” 

To G. W. Yount, representative, Railroad Employes, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 

“Referring to your communication of April 21, signed by 
yourself and eight others, relative to your inability. to reach 
satisfactory settlement with the management of the several rail- 
roads in Pittsburgh territory and asking for favorable decision 
immediately: 

“Your application is denied, as it does not conform to Order 
No. 1 and Decision No. 1, copies of which are attached hereto.” 

Mr. Shea, for the locomotive firemen, continued his state- 
ment before the board April 27. The brotherhood’s demand for 
installation of labor saving devices was submitted by Mr. Shea, 
although it is not believed that the board has any jurisdiction 
over such matters. He said the least amount of annual pay 
a fireman should receive was $2,500. He also requested that 
firemen not be required to do such work as cleaning locomo- 
tives, fires, breaking up or loading coal, etc. 


Carter Before Labor Board 


Opening his argument before the Railroad Labor Board, 
April 28, W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, said: 

“I desire to register my most solemn protest against what 
appears to be a conspiracy to coerce and intimidate this Board 
into denying railroad workers the wage increases to which they 
are entitled by every consideration of justice and fair dealing. 
From the beginning the press has been full of the idea that 
to raise the pay of railroad men will necessitate an immediate 
further advance in the cost of living and be simply another step 
in the so-called vicious circle of rising prices. There has been 
so much of this that it amounts to a conspiracy, if it is not 
actually that, and I protest that it shall not be permitted to 
render abortive our efforts to secure for the men, women and 
children we represent the relief that has been denied them for 
ten long months. 

“The general acceptance of this vicious circle lie is abund- 
ant evidence that the American people do like to be hum- 
bugged. To accept it is to believe that American labor is in 
a conspiracy to boost prices. If it is true, we are either crim- 
inals or criminally ignorant, and to say that we are the one 
or the other is an insult to thé aspirations and intelligence 
of working men and women. We are not asking more money 
just to ease the itching palms of profiteers. We are not merely 
after more dollars in the pay envelope, but, rather, we are 
seeking more and better food, clothing and housing, and a 
share of the reasonable comforts of life, in exchange for what 
is in the pay envelope. 

“Mr. Chairman, our jails could and should be filled with 

Shylocks of trade whose crimes have been committed in the 
name of increased labor costs. 
“Tl urge this Board, when it has determined the amount of 
increased wages railroad labor shall receive, to ascertain and 
inform the public exactly how much that increase should af- 
fect the prices of all the principal commodities when rail- 
road rates presumably have been raised to meet the increased 
labor cost. We want the American people to know the truth 
about this. We want to protect the public against a ten dol- 
lar raise in the price of a suit of clothes on the grounds that 
railroad workers have been.given higher wages, when as a 
matter of fact the increased cost of that suit of clothes in- 
cident to increased pay to railroad workers is only two or three 
cents.” 

Mr. Carter’s argument was devotedly largely to the relation 
of railroad labor costs to freight and passenger rates and com- 
modity prices. He said, in part: 

“Increased wage payments to railroad employes have been 
almost imperceptible in their effect on prices and may prac- 
tically be dismissed from consideration as a factor in the high 
cost of living. 

“If the rates of pay of all employes were increased 100 
per cent the addition to the average commodity value of each 
ton of freight transported would be less than one per cent. 
Doubling the wages of all employes, in other words, or adding 
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100 per cent to railroad labor costs, would add only 88 cents 
to each $100 of freight transported. 

“Although the saverage commodity value of each ton oj 
freight originated from 1914 to 1919 increased $63 or 11! pe 
cent, the freight charges per ton originated increased only 9) 
cents. In other words, the commodities which in 1914 sold ar 
an average price of $56 per ton could have been sold for $56.39 
per ton in 1919 without any curtailment of profit from addi. 
tional freight charges. 

“To illustrate further, in 1914 a suit of clothes froin one 
of the Chicago factories selling at retail for $30, was carried 
from Chicago to Los Angeles for 161% cents. The price of a 
similar suit in 1919 was about $50.00, an increase of $20.00, al. 
though the freight rate on the 2200-mile haul had gone up only 
5.6 cents. If the rates of pay of all employes were increased 
50 per cent the additional freight charges on a similar hal 
would not exceed 4 cents or eight-hundredths of one per cent 
of the price of a similar suit of clothes to the consumer. 

“In 1914 shoes manufactured in New England were shipped 
from Boston to Key West at a cost of 4.8 cents per pair. In 
1919 the freight rate was only nine-tenths of one cent higher 
or 5.7 cents per pair, although the price of these shoes had 
advanced to $10.00, an increase of $5.00 per pair, or 100 per 
cent. Of this increase in prices, additional freight charges on 
the finished product represented only two-tenths of one per 
cent, an amount of negligible importance if it had all been 
paid to labor. The rates of pay of all railroad employes could 
be doubled, in short, without perceptibly affecting the price of 
such staple commodities as shoes. 

“On long distance hauls of from 750 to 3,000 miles an in- 
crease in railroad labor costs of 50 per cent could involve in 
increased freight charges an addition to prices of only 15 cents 
per barrel for flour, only 12 cents per pound for beef cattle, 
less than two-tenths of one cent per pound for beef, only 12 
cents each for typewriters, only 50 cents for a phonograph. 
only 60 cents per bale for cotton, only 10 cents per 100 pounds 
for copper, only 40 cents per ton for bituminous coal, only 6i 
cents per ton for anthracite coal, and only $5 for so bulky and 
valuable an article as a grand piano. As the typical ton of 
freight moves a distance of less than 300 miles the addition 
of 50 per cent to railroad labor costs would increase the freighi 
charges for the average haul only about one-third of the amounts 
noted above. 

“In his report of March 1, 1920, the Director General of 
Railroads shows that there would have been no loss whatever 
in the operation of the railroads up to October 31, 1919, if the 
principal rate increase had been made effective January 1, 1918, 
when the principal advances were made in operating costs, in- 
stead of six months later. But for the coal strike which caused 
a loss of $114,000,000, the steel strike, the slump in freight traffic 
occasioned by the industrial depression during the first six months 
of 1919, and other abnormal conditions, the additional operat- 
ing deficit of $234,000,000 incurred under Government control 
of the railroads would practically all have been avoided. 

“The average increase of 32 per cent in freight and pas 
senger rates during the war shows the direct cost to the pub- 
lic, therefore, under normal conditions, not only of the wage 
advances and shorter work days conceded railroad labor since 
1914, but also of the great advance in the price of all commodi- 
ties purchased by the railroads such as repair material, coal, 
oil, etc. The increase in wholesale prices of about 112 per cent 
has been more than twice as great as the percentage of in- 
creases in labor costs per traffic unit and more than three times 
as great as the increase in freight and passenger rates.” 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL HINES RESIGNS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A letter from President Wilson to Director-General Hines 
in which the President expressed appreciation of the services 
rendered the government by Mr. Hines, was made public at the 
White Mouse April 24. Mr. Hines has formally submitted his 
resignation to the President. 

The Director-General is planning to leave the Railroad Ad 
ministration about May 15 in accord with previous announce 
ments by him that he would terminate his connection with the 
Administration as soon as it was practicable to do so. As fat 
as is known he will resume the practice of law in New York, 
after a trip to Europe. 

Secretary Tumulty said at the White House that Mr. Hine’s 
successor would be “somebody recommended by Mr. Hines.” 

There is practically no doubt but that Max Thelen, director 
of the division of liquidation of claims, has been recommende 
for the place and that he will be appointed shortly by the Pres 
dent. It is known that the Director-General wishes Mr. Thele? 
to succeed him. 

The letter of the President to Mr. Hines follows: 


I cannot let you retire from the duties of Director of Railway* 
without telling you how I have personally valued and admired the 
quite unusual services you have rendered the government and = 
country. I hope that the future holds for you something worthy © 
your ability and character. 

With warmest appreciation, 

Cordially yours, a 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


po ae, 


OFF-LINE AGENCIES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just read your editorial in the April 17 issue of The 
Traffic World. I think the last paragraph’thereof sums up the 
situation. 

An off-line agency is extremely valuable to the buyer of 
transportation, but it cannot be expected that the agent of a 
foreign road, many miles away from the scene of action, can 
tell a shipper’ or consignee the conditions prevailing from day 
to day on any road but his own. Probably the correct title for 
an off-line agent would be “traffic service agent.” 

With the railroads under private control, there will, of 
course, be increased competition, but with the obligation to 
operate economically, to avoid unnecessary theoretical reduction 
of rates, there will be, under the proper traffic management, 
little, if any, solicitation of freight via roundabout routes, nor 
should there be any movement of freight via such routes, except 
in emergencies, when necessary to relieve congestion. 

Information as to the location of cars in transit, schedules, 
character of deliveries, icing facilities, etc., can be best con- 
veyed to the shipper and consignee through the medium of an 
off-line agent interested in a particular railroad and well posted 
as to that railroad. 

I consider that the value of these agencies brings a more 
direct return to the country as a whole by furnishing this expert 
information than any other single feature of transportation. 
These off-line agencies representing individual roads are all the 
more necessary from that standpoint, now that the maintenance 
of so-called fast freight lines with an individual organization 
has been abandoned and will probably not be revived. 

Shippers have asked for the re-establishment of agencies 
as a means of keeping in touch with their traffic, and the estab- 
lishment of such agencies is in response to that demand. 

New York, N. Y., April 23, 1920. T. C. Powell. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 28 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with interest the opinion of H. P. Ware of 
Tacoma Park, Md., in regard to General Order No. 28, as 
amended, printed on page 713 of the April 17, 1920, issue of 
your valuable periodical, and respectfully request that you give 
some space, in the Open Forum, to my humble opinion. 

After reading Mr. Ware’s brilliant expression of the case 
as it stands, I am rather reluctant to take any exception to his 
views, as I am quite sure he is very well versed in the subject, 
but I do not feel satisfied that he is correct in his interpretation 
of the intention of the United States Railroad Administration. 
_ TL agree with the gentleman’s statement in paragraph 2, that 
it is rather late to open a discussion on this question, but if 
he is correct in his views, it is most assuredly not too late, and 
I stand ready to help push the matter, as it will mean consid- 
erable to my clients. 

I think that one point is very clearly established in both 

the original and amended orders—i. e., that all rates, both intra- 
state and interstate, were to be increased 25 per cent, with 
minimums as indicated, according to classification governing 
the traffic. 
_ Now, getting down to section 4, paragraph A, as amended, 
it appears that this section deals only with filing of tariffs, the 
question of rates having been settled in sections 1 and 2, and, in 
regard to filing of tariffs, it is understood that all tariffs con- 
taining interstate rates and tariffs containing intrastate rates 
to be used proportionally on interstate traffic, were required 
to be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, but all 
Intrastate rates affected by the increase were also ordered to 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and, so as 
‘o preclude any claims for the application of such intrastate 
rates on interstate traffic, due to their being filed under an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission number, it was necessary to 
have such tariffs indorsed on face, that the rates therein were 
limited in application to strictly intrastate traffic. 

For example of above point, suppose that, prior to June 25, 
1918, there were in effect between two points, A and B, two sets 
of rates, one being a first class of 24 cents carried in a propor- 
tional tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and, of course, applicable only on interstate shipments, and 
another first class rate of 16 cents contemporaneously in effect 
between the same points, carried in a local tariff on file with 








the state utilities commission of the respective state, and ap- 
plicable only on strictly intrastate traffic; now, both sets of rates 
would be increased 25 per cent, under section 1 of General Order 
28, the interstate rate going to 30 cents and the intrastdte rate 
to 20 cents, with a minimum of 25 cents, according to the clas- 
sification scale; in compliance with section 4 such intrastate 
rate would be placed on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and tariff containing the rate assigned an Interstate 
Commerce Commission number, hence it would be necessary to 
indorse the face of the tariff, “applicable only on strictly intra- 
state traffic,” or carriers and shippers would be legally entitled 
to apply and expect to have such rates applied on interstate 
traffic. 

As I stated at the outset, my opinion is very humble, and I 
trust it will be considered worthy of space, and while I think 
I am right, I would be very glad from the financial viewpoint 
to be proved wrong and Mr. Ware’s opinion accepted as the 
opening gun in a general attack on General Order No. 28. 

Thanking you for past favors, and with best respects to 
Mr. Ware, I remain, John S. White. 

Washington, D. C., April 23, 1920. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


(Address delivered by W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, before the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Atlantic City, April 28.) 


“Speed Up Production” is now the slogan of the hour and 
is a question which is being considered throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. 

If we are to speed up production successfully, it will be 
necessary for the country in general to speed up all transporta- 
tion facilities. If we are to produce in larger quantities it will 
mean that we shall have to ship in larger quantities, and the 
same serious thought should be given to the speeding up of our 
present transportation facilities, including rail, water and high- 
way, in order that the production of the country may be delivered 
to the consumer in the shortest possible time. 

We must eliminate as far as possible all transportation de- 
lays. What the country needs at the moment is prompt move- 
ment of our commerce. Delays are more costly than freight 
rates. Congestion of freight at piers and terminals of the car- 
riers is costing the carriers and shippers of the country millions 
of dollars per year. 

Are we securing the maximum efficiency from our present 
rail and terminal facilities? It is stated on good authority that 
the average freight car movement per day is about twenty-five 
miles. Some of the reasons advanced for this short travel are 
shortage of equipment, insufficient freight terminals and the 
delay in loading and unloading of cars by the shippers. Some of 
the delays referred to possibly cannot be eliminated under the 
present system of handling freight, particularly less than car- 
load, but I believe there should be more co-operation among the 
shippers, consumers and rail carriers, in order that some of the 
delays may be eliminated. 

We should adopt a new slogan, which should be “Speed Up 
Transportation.” 

I have secured some figures which seem to make plain just 
what is happening to the freight car:equipment of the country. 
It is said that the average car travels 9.03 per cent of the time, 
the average for loading is 11.29 per cent, and for unloading 
11.29 per cent, while the balance of the time, 68.39 per cent, is 
what might be called “standing time,” which is due to repairs, 
switching, congestion on rail lines and the inability to unload 
ears due to terminal congestion. 

I have stated that transportation delays are more costly 
than freight rates and are an expense now paid for by the car- 
riers or shippers and ultimately by the consumers. We can, of 
course, eliminate some of this delay by building new equipment, 
trackage and terminals, but time and money are involved if the 
change in delay is to be brought about by these methods. What 
we need is immediate relief and if we can use our present equip- 
ment to better advantage by speeding up the rail travel and de- 
creasing the time for loading and unloading, this, of course, 
would give us greater efficiency from our present facilities. 

One of the principal delays is caused either by the inability 
of the carrier to make delivery to the shipper or the inability of 
the shipper to take delivery from the carrier when tendered. I 
am of the opinion it will be necessary for the shippers of the 
country to relieve the carriers of the bulk of the less than car- 
load shipments moving to short haul points, which will give them 
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increased facilities in their terminals and the use of their equip- 
ment for the transporting of long haul freight. This in general 
could also apply to the short haul express shipments. 


Consideration to the motor truck should be given with a 
view to relieving the carriers as far as possible of short haul traf- 
fic, which is both costly and annoying to the carriers and ship- 
pers alike. 

Recently in New York, due to strike conditions, practically 
all food products were materially increased in price. This, we 
were told, was due to delays in transportation, and it would seem 
that one of the popular ideas of the day is to blame the high cost 
of living either on transportation delays or increased freight 
rates. When we eliminate delays, we eliminate expense. What 
could be saved by the carriers and shippers of the country if we 
could eliminate some of the delays at freight terminals and 
piers, which are due to insufficient facilities for loading and un- 
loading? 

I am of the opinion. that with the proper co-operation between 
the carriers and shippers of the country a system of store door 
delivery could be adopted successfully, which would relieve a 
great deal of the present congestion, as it seems to be the only 
method whereby delivery can be made by the carrier to the 
shipping public in the shortest possible time. The carriers for 
some reason seem to be gun-shy of this method of delivering 
freight from their terminals, due to a feeling possibly on their 
part that they may at a later date be called upon to assume the 
delivery charges as part of the through freight rate. I do not 
believe that store door delivery should be judged on this basis, 
as I feel sure that the merchants of our large cities would be 
willing to pay a reasonable charge for improved truck deliveries, 
which would eliminate the costly delays that we are all suffering 
from at the present time. 


It would not be necessary for the carriers to make extensive 
changes at their present terminals, but it would require them 
to distribute the freight when unloading on the piers to city zones 
as agreed upon. For example: All freight destined to a point 
within one mile of the unloading station could be designated as 
Zone No. 1, and so on. Registered teaming companies, accept- 
able both to the carriers and shippers, could take delivery of 
the freight and deliver to consignee at drayage rates agreed 
upon between the shippers and the teaming companies. This 
would reduce materially the number of trucks entering a pier for 
less than carload shipments and they could be loaded to ca- 
pacity and, with practically all delays being eliminated, there 
is no question that prompt service in this instance would cost 
less than poor service. If store door delivery can be worked out 
satisfactorily to all concerned on inbound shipments, there 
would seem to be no reason why outbound shipments could not 
be handled along similar lines. 

What will it mean to the carriers if arrangements can be 
made whereby practically all less than carload shipments would 


be removed from their freight houses on the day of arrival? On - 


going into the question of store door delivery, the general ar- 
rangements which ] believe can be carried out in nearly all 
shipping centers would be to deliver the inbound shipments in 
the morning and collect and deliver by the same equipment if 
necessary the outbound shipments in the afternoon. 

From some of the investigations I have made, I find that 
over 50 per cent of the inbound freight shipments are not re- 
moved from the freight houses until the third day after arrival. 
It is stated on good authority that the present loss to shippers 
in New York due to unreasonable delay of trucks at freight and 
steamship terminals amounts to over $200,000,000 per year. This 
matter should be given serious attention by all concerned, as it is 
a transportation expense which is both costly and annoying. ° 

Store door delivery should correct this evil in part at least, 
and I am satisfied that with the co-operation of the shippers and 
carriers in this matter there is no reason why the system of 
store door delivery should not prove a success. 


I have referred to some transportation delays which must 
be eliminated if the manufacturers of the country are to increase 
the use of the motor truck for the transporting of their short 
haul freight and express shipments. 

Users of motor trucks should consider to what extent they 
can: be operated in competition with the short-haul freight and 
express movement. The principles involved are: First, service; 
second, cost. 

There seems to be no question at the present time that the 
carrying of less than carload shipments to short-haul points by 
the rail carriers is not only expensive to the shippers, but is also 
unprofitable to the carriers. Until recently it seemed to be al- 
most necessary for the shippers to use the rail carriers for the 
movement of their less than carload shipments to nearby points, 
regardless of expense and delay, as there did not seem to be any 
organized effort made by the motor truck operators to take care 
of this class of freight. 


It is extremely difficult for the carriers to figure cost of 
transportation of package freight hauled short distances and 
particularly to such points at which they do not have a through 
car movement. The expense of transferring the less-than-car- 
load shipments one or more times when moving within fifty 
miles of the receiving station, and the additional expense caused 
by delay of equipment, has been recognized by the governmnt, 
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ruled that freight destined within a certain radius would not 
be handled by the rail carriers. It was necessary, therefore, 
for the shippers to find other means of transporting this class 
of freight. Motor truck transportation, while still in its infancy 
at the present time, pointed a way to the shippers whereby 
their less-than-carload shipments could be handled not only 
more promptly, but at a considerable saving both to the shipper 
and to the receiver of freight alike. 

While it is true that it is almost impossible for the carriers 
to figure the exact cost of handling short-haul freight, it is 
equally as difficult for the shippers to ascertain the cost of 
transporting similar freight. The question of cost brings me 
to the first part of my subject, and in order to make it clear 
as to what I mean by costs and what these costs cover, I am 
going to refer to them as transportation costs. Transportation 
costs do not necessarily mean less-than-carload freight rates 
and motor truck rates, although both rates are part of the 
transportation costs. 


What I understand to be a true transportation cost is all 
expense involved in making a shipment, starting with the box- 
ing or packing expense, together with handling expense in the 
shipping department, the loading of freight on teams for de- 
livery to the freight house, teaming charges from the shipping 
department to the local freight house, and additional labor inci- 
dental thereto. To this must be added the less-than-carload 
freight rate and additional charge for cartage at the delivery 
point, with such other expenses that may be caused by re- 
quests for tracing, duplication of shipments lost or damaged 
in transit, entering of claims, checking of freight bills, delay 
to shipments in transit, and the expense of carrying additional 
stock to take care of freight in transit when moving via rail 
carriers. 

All of these costs are properly transportation costs, and 
are part of the shipping expenses which are paid either by the 
shipper or receiver. 

If you will make an analysis of the charges covering your 
shipments, it will be of interest to you to know the amount it 
costs to make less-than-carload shipments, and if you will com- 
pare these costs against the same shipments moving via motor 
truck, you should be in position to eliminate a number of the 
cost items, by reason of the fact that it is not necessary to go 
to the same expense for packing or boxing freight shipments 
when moving via motor truck, inasmuch as there is usually no 
transfer in transit. 

For the information of truck users I have compiled some 
figures showing the cost of freight movement compared with 
the same movement via motor truck. These figures are worked 
out on an average basis. 

In practically every instance, it is necessary to prepare 
material for freight shipment in an entirely different way than 
if it moved via motor truck direct from the shipper to the 
receiver. It is necessary to go to considerable additional ex- 
pense for boxing or crating, or to protect by other means, in 
order to prevent loss or damage in transit. This additional 
packing expense is necessary on account of the number of 
handlings the less-than-carload shipments received at the hands 
of the teamsters and carriers after the material leaves the 
shipping department. 

We have included in the freight cost the first class rate plus 
30 cents per hundred pounds teaming charges at shipping and 
receiving points. To these costs must be added 17 per cent for 
the cost of carrying the increased weight caused by heavy box- 
ing and 24 cents per hundred pounds for the increased cost of 
boxing. The rate via motor truck covers delivery from the ship- 
per’s warehouse to the receiver’s warehouse. I have averaged 
this rate, and believe it to be a fair one to use in comparison 
with the freight cost movement. : 

The rates I have worked out are based on freight moving 
from New York to points specified, and in the freight cost item 
are included the various costs that I have referred to, such as 
increased boxing or crating, increased labor, and increased ship- 
ping weight. If we combine all of these costs, that is, addi- 
tional costs, to make a less-than-carload shipment from New 
York to Newark, the rate averages 88 cents per hundred pounds. 
If you will take the same movement via motor truck with de- 
creased boxing, decreased weight, and decreased labor, the rate 
averages 15 cents per hundred pounds. Between the two points 
named there is a difference of 73 cents per hundred pounds 10 
favor of the motor truck. ’ 

The following table gives differences for varying distances: 


Freight Cost Motor Truck Cost 
per 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. 


SN UE, Bids cea hs nec saiswoveeen 87 15 
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PEE. og v cacwrcde botionge scan e .98 .80 
I a ae aie a ig sis dave ais 5a Nrn ao 94 -60 
CRIN, OR. ins ook accccsascccs 98 -63 
I, OS ove c nce cusennbansmes .99 65 
TORO, COMB 6 iicee cnc ncusieise see 1.02 .68 
SS eee err 1.06 -70 
OO eae 1.09 3 
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One of the greatest savings made possible by motor truck 
transportation is that of lumber and other material used for 
packing, together with additional labor and other charges inci- 
dental thereto. The amount of this saving, however, will be 
controlled largely by the material to be boxed or packed, and 
how much less protection can be used when moving via motor 
truck, a8 against a less-than-carload movement via freight. 

While some will save more and others less, depending upon 
product to be shipped and conditions, the great possibilities of 
saving warrant careful study of the problem. 

Have you considered the amount of lumber it is necessary 
for you to carry for boxing, the space necessary to store it, and 
the amount of freight charges you pay on wet lumber, if it is 
stocked in the open, as is usually the case? Boxing lumber 
will frequently carry from 10 per cent to 25 per cent of its 
weight in moisture, unless it is passed through a dry kiln before 
being used for boxing purposes. 

Could you not use any space which can be saved by chang- 
ing your shipping- methods for manufacturing purposes? 

If a freight movement takes thirty days as against one day 
via motor truck would it not be to the advantage of your com- 
pany to use the difference in time, twenty-nine days, for manu- 
facturing? 

Have you considered the amount of expense to manufac- 
turers and others for storing and handling their products on ac- 
count of uncertainty of freight delivery? 

Any comparison between rail carrier movement and motor 
truck movement is entirely in favor of the motor truck, as it is 
necessary for the motor truck operators to make delivery in the 
shortest possible time, in order to operate their equipment finan- 
cially successfully. 

What is needed at the present time is organization on the 
part of the motor truck operators, in order to secure heavier 
loading and eliminate as far as possible motor trucks returning 
without a full load. 

In general, I am of the opinion that motor truck transporta- 
tion can and should complete successfully with the carriers to 
short-haul points. The delivery time is all in favor of the motor 
truck and I am satisfied if the manufacturers will take into ac- 
count all the various costs and charges which are part of a true 
freight transportation cost, that motor trucks can be operated 
successfully in competition with the carriers for distances of be- 
tween 100 and 125 biles. 


THE EXPRESS SITUATION 


(Address by George C. Taylor, President of the American Railway 
gy \ ete before the Merchants Association of New York, 

I hesitate to speak of what has already taken place in the 
express business, but to more clearly look into the future, I 
want to mention a little history as applied to our affairs. 

The express business started eighty years ago, and gradually 
grew with the development of the country. It had its ups and 
downs, as most other business has had. Companies came into 
existance and went out, or were absorbed. Railroads tried run- 
hing their own express, but this did not prove the best plan, 
mainly for the reason that the essence of express service is time, 
which can best be had by the use of a number, or many lines of 
railroad, which so far as the express is concerned, become as one 
continuous line or system of transportation—thus avoiding loss 
of time and damage in rehandling at connecting points with other 
companies, it being necessary, in a transfer between one express 
company and another, that matter be rehandled, checked and 
recorded in order to place responsibility. 

Up to 1914, the surviving companies, generally speaking, pros- 
pered by contracting for their railroad transportation as best they 
could and by purchasing all commodities at prevailing prices, 
they still had in their own hands the making of their own rates 
to meet this outgo and to provide for reasonable profit. Their 
Service was, generally speaking, dependable. 

In 1913, after an exhaustive investigation and study, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued an entirely new rate 
structure, founded upon an entirely new and greatly reduced 
basis. Almost simultaneously therewith, the Parcel Post was 
Maugurated and became a competitor. The situation looked hope- 
less. Three companies retired from business. The remaining 
— decided to make the best of it and give it a fair trial. 
a could not, however, expand our facilities by capital outlay 
y reason of the uncertainty, and some of our facilities were thus 
outgrown. 

1914 proved a bad year, the companies, as a whole, failing to 
Meet operating expenses. 

. au vigorous economies and effort, however, the years 1915 
nd 1916 yielded a fair profit and the service was dependable and 
Senerally good. 
wre, at however, by reason, mainly of the effect of the 
— war, heavy increases in wages and costs of every- 
of th used in the conduct of the business, and by reason, further, 
pa € let-up in efficiency of labor, which you all have experienced, 
on oe disclosed a failure to meet operating expenses, the 
- deficit from transportation activities running into a sum 
Over $2,000,000 and which is still, even now, being added 
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to by the settlement of old loss and damage claims and personal 
injury suits, most of which, I am pleased to say, are now be- 
hind us. 

With the taking over of the railroads in December, 1917, we 
were not included. The Director General decided he would not 
recognize our then existing contracts with the rail lines put 
under federal control and considered them canceled. We con- 
tinued our operations, however, with a determination to perform 
the express service so essential to the commerce of the country, 
as best we could, and to work out our wholly new situation, and 
this determination was all the more pronounced by reason of 
the railroads’ fast freight service being badly crippled, resulting 
in the over-burdening of the express in the handling of emergency 
shipments for war and other impelling purposes, which business 
the express was never organjzed to handle. 

Hundreds of cars were necessarily and properly taken from 
regular express service for troop-train movement, and we had to 
use.in their stead, box cars, neither heated nor lighted or equipped 
for fast service, nor in any way suitable. Their use resulted in 
a very heavy loss and damage account, running into millions of 
dollars, but considering the many necessary freight embargoes 
and other abnormal conditions, it was better than to give up 
and furnish no service at all. 

Our burdens were again increased by reason of the large 
amount of wagon service we were called upon to render in con- 
nection with the so-called “freight” business, normally handled 
by the shippers themselves, and for which we had neither the 
facilities nor men at our disposal. With the general disruption 
of the transportation service, the express company was often- 
times the only means of transportation and therefore the only 
avenue through which industries were able to carry on their 
operations in securing raw material and transporting their fin- 
ished product, and just as an illustration: I recall carloads of 
brick and lumber; carloads of automobile parts to be employed 
in the manufacture of vehicles for the army; train-loads of anchor 
chains for the Government; train-loads of ammunition to go to 
Europe for war purposes, and many other burdens which we 
assumed as best we could and felt it our duty to do so. 

When the Director General declined to recognize our operat- 
ing contracts, he did say he would deal with us as one com- 
pany and enter into an agreement with that one company to con- 
duct the express business, as his agent on all federal-controlled 
lines. 

After long but constant, negotiations for nearly six months, 
there was formed on June 22, 1918, the now American Railway 
Express Company, which was not a merger but an entirely new 
corporation, to which each of the four old companies—the Adams, 
American, Southern and Wells Fargo, sold their tangible prop- 
erty used in express operations, at its depreciated book value, and 
took stock therefore, and in adition, subscribed three millions 
in cash as working capital. 

The inventory of this property, real and personal, was veri- 
fied and certified by the government’ Right here let me say there 
is no water or good-will in the capital of this company and neither 
was there put into it the outside (such as financial and foreign 
activities) of the old companies, nor their property or interests 
not used in the conduct of the domestic transportation business 
each old company retaining such outside properties and activities, 
and for their former transportation properties and activities they 
were simply given stock at par as a stockholder only, in the 
new concern. 


Effective July 1, 1918, with a contract with the Director 
General, we began the operation of the new company, necessarily 
helping so far as we could, in the liquidation of the transporta- 
tion affairs of the old companies as they lay all over the coun- 
try in some 35,000 offices. This was a burden, but we felt it to 
be a duty we owed to the public and the old companies, the 
latter paying the new company, however, the expense thereof. 

Two of the companies in February, 1919, decided to handle 
their own liquidation items. The other two are still working 
through this company, and their unadjusted matters (which I 
am in touch with) are reduced to a very nominal amount, all 
of which we hope to close out before the end of June. 

The new company, beginning with its operations July 1, 1918, 
by reason of constantly increasing wages and cost of all materials 
used in the conduct of the business, has never been able to meet 
its expenses. 

Its deticit July 1, 1918, to the end of that year, was over nine 
millions of dollars, and for the year 1919 was over twenty-four 
millions. We were never guaranteed, as the railways were, a 
standard return, but we were guaranteed against deficit. 

Thus we have operated as best we could for twenty-two 
months, with absolutely no return to the owners or stockholders 
upon thirty-five million dollars actual value of real estate and 
plant, of which three million was new cash put up by the stock- 
holders on July 1, 1918. 

We feel, therefore, that we have at least tried to carry our 
share of the war burden, and we still have confidence and nerve 
and energy left, to stare the future squarely in the face, and if 
permitted with a fair-fighting chance to build from the wreck an 
efficient and dependable express service, so necessary we believe 
for the well-being of our commerce and industry. 

As I look into the future, I cannot see the best and eheapest 
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express service come from a restoration of the several old com- 
panies, nor the formation of several new ones. It would mean 
again, adding to the rates, enough more—which the public would 
have to bear—to pay for duplicate services in the elimination of 
which this company has saved many millions of dollars; and it 
would mean a less efficient express service for reasons which I 
will later briefly mention. 

We realize our service has not been up to the standard and 
is not now, and it will take time to make it so, in my judgment, 
at least two years to reach anything like a normal situation. 

We are dependent upon the railroads for our cars and trans- 
portation. 

There is not enough express car equipment in existence by 
some 2,000 cars, to properly handle the business of today. 

The railroads are not to blame-for this, and neither are we. 

Their present situation is but the outgrowth of conditions 
over which they had no control. No railroad could be blamed for 
not being willing to spend vast sums in new equipment and facil- 
ities, and neither could this company be blamed, and had we 
undertaken it, you know as well as I do, that with the uncertain 
future up to the end of federal control, such money could not 
have been obtained. 

Our transportation contract for all lines formerly under 
Kederal control expired automatically February 29th, when the 
roads went back to private management. 

Under the transportation act, we are in process of making 
contracts with several hundred large and small roads, over 90 
per cent of which have already been negotiated, but under the 
law these are only made for the period to August 31, 1920. 

Until that date, we are protected against deficit. 

After that, if we exist at all, we must have higher rates to 
meet our higher wages and costs. 

Our application for such rates is before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

We are also permitted, under the law, to apply to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for legislation of this new company. 
Our prayer for that is now before that body. 

The railroads are mindful of our car and terminal require- 
ments, and I am informed will shortly place orders for at least 
a portion of such cars. 

We need equipment and buildings, and are ready, provided 
we can be assured some reasonable tenure of existence, to en- 
deavor to interest new capital in such facilities; but we cannot 
do this unless the public is willing for us to continue, and not 
until we have closed proper contracts with the railroads and 
secured increased rates to enable us to have an assurance of 
a fair return for the use of our organization and capital invested. 

All of our efforts are now centered toward a consummation 
of all these matters which, at the best, will take time and 
patience. 

As one express company operating over all lines, we can 
give a better service by the use of the most direct routes. 

We can avoid much duplicate service and expense, which, in 
the end must be borne by the public. 

We can give to the shipper only one company to look to 
and not a divided responsibility and resultant delay in case of 
loss. 

We can avoid all circuitous routing. 

We can avoid rehandling by maintaining more through-car 
routes. 

We can avoid delays and damage by rehandling at junction 
points in transfer to or from other companies as formerly, and 
by use of all the rail mileage, can fairly we believe, compete with 
the Parcel Post, who will be our competitor and we are glad they 
are here as such, and with the competition of restored normal 
freight service and the competition of the fast-growing trucking 
service, we certainly can have no monopoly. 

Further, we are regulated as to rates, practices and service 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the commissions of 
the several 48 states. 

We have, owing to the conditions and what we have been 
through, and what I have most briefily referred to and over 
which we had no control, had no fair chance. 

We have a splendid organization of over 135,000 people; 35,- 
000 offices; our annual turnover in charges is approximately $300,- 
000,000; handling on the average 1,000,000 shipments per day so 
far no net for all this and its efforts. 

We have all been passing and are still passing through per- 
haps the most trying period in the history of the world. 

I personally believe, as I believe most of you do, it will all 
come out to our benefit. 

To give this express organization of 135,000 people, of which 
I am proud to be one, a fighting chance to give you an efficient, 
co-operative and dependable fast transportation service, is all we 
are seeking to accomplish, and the result of our effort will, in 
my judgment, work to our mutual benefit. 


SHIPPING BY TRUCK 


The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla., T. D. Guthrie, traffic manager, has issued the following 
bulletin: 

“The advantages, economies and conveniences to be derived 
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tion are many. Shippers in all sections of the country have 
come to a realization of this, as is evidenced by the tremendous 
increase witnessed in the last three years in truck production, 
scheduled interurban routes, depots and terminals, and the ap. 
parent interest and desire—from advices received—now being 
displayed on the part of shippers for ways and means of making 
a more intensive use of the truck in transportation service. 

“Many of owr members who are desirous of availing ithem- 
selves of the service in reaching out-of-town trade, served by 
established truck lines, are holding back by reason of the haz- 
ard or risk of losing from lack of guaranty. In other words, the 
prespect of shippers collecting claims, in case of goods being 
lost or damaged, seems more or less uncertain. 

“The experience of shippers in many localities where iruck 
lines are operating, is that a large percentage of them are either 
totally irresponsible financially or else represent a very nom- 
inal financial responsibility, and, as a consequence, have seem- 
ingly little protection to offer the shipper against the possibili- 
ties of loss or damage to goods intrusted for delivery. The 
elimination of this troublesome feature is receiving close at- 
tention of many shippers at this time. We suggest to all whole. 
sale grocers, their local and state organizations, and chambers 
of commerce, the advisability of giving thoughtful consideration 
to the subject with a view to working out plans for better 
protection. ; 

“A large and responsible organization, which has for some 
time past been devoting much time to the development on a 
sound basis of the use of the motor truck in transportation, ad- 
vises that after almost a year’s negotiations with various under- 
writing companies, they have worked out with one of the largest 
insurance companies a form of policy which will give complete 
protection to the shipper as well as to the truck operator. Upon 
the announcement of this plan we will endeavor to acquaint 
you with its details.” 

“The following suggest themselves as being worthy of con- 
sideration: 

1. Organizing co-operative associations to engage in the trans- 
portation of freight by motor truck. Some associations of this char- 
acter have already been organized and are operating more or less suc- 
cessfully. : 

2. Organization of corporations of sufficient financial strength to 
perform the necessary transportation service for short distances and 
to protect the shippers. In some of the larger cities corporations of 
this character have already been formed, and in others plans are well 
under way. In Atlanta, Ga., the shippers have suggested that the 
truck manufacturers and truck dealers organize such a corporation 

To require a satisfactory bond conditioned on the payment of 
loss and damage claims, thus protecting any and all shippers using 
the service. We are advised that some of the well known bonding 
companies are now giving consideration to writing such a bond to be 
available to applicants of good financial standing. | 

4. Arrangement whereby the shipper may be given complete pro- 
tection against loss and damage in the form of cargo insurance. We 
are advised any of the companies doing a general insurance business 
will write policies of this character. : ; 

5. Bringing to the attention of your state railroad, public serv- 
ice or utilities commission the advisability of making a study of the 
various problems presented by the use of motor trucks, trailers and 
the highways in state commerce with a view to enacting uniform and 
suitable legislation to encourage development of the service and at the 
same time protect the public interest. 





INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a report «nder the second industrial railway case, the 
Commission holds that the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, owned 
by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Investment Company, 
which also owns Donk Brothers Coal and Coke Company, which, 
in turn, owns coal mines and retail coal business at St. 
Louis, is a common carrier and entitled to receive reasonable 
divisions or allowances from the trunk lines, the amount of 
which it did not undertake to determine. The present divisional 
arrangement must be reported to the Commission for its scru- 
tiny. 

The Commission said it was not within its competency 0 
decide whether the arrangement violates the commodities 
clause; therefore, it dismissed No. 6890, Coal Operators’ Traffic 
Bureau Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, which raised 
that question. 


N. Y. CANAL BOAT OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Senate interstate commerce committee, April 29, voted 

to report favorably the joint resolution by Senator Wadsworth 

providing that section 201 of the transportation act shall not 

be considered as authorizing the Secretary of War to operate 

boats and barges on the New York State Canal. Passage 0 

the resolution would result in the War Department ceasing 
operation of government boats on the canal. 


Our Washington Office is your Washington — 
if you are a subscriber to THE DAILY TRAFFI 
WORLD. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
‘ ® 
Freight: 


(District Court, W.D. Washington, N. D.) Where a schooner 
yider charter to carry a cargo of lumber which provided, “No 
sods to be laden on board otherwise than from charterers,” 
after encountering a storm, in which she was compelled to 
jettison part of the cargo, returned to port of loading for repairs 
where charterer tendered cargo to replace that lost, which was 
refused but the vessel replaced it with other lumber at a higher 
freight rate, charterer held entitled to recover the excess freight 
so earned.—The Wergeland, 262 Fed. Rept., 785. - 

Through Bills of Lading: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Under through bills of 
lading for overload points in America covering shipments of tea 
from the Orient by steamer to Seattle and thence by rail, stipu- 
lating the freight should be at rates as per margin, where the 
ocean and rail rates respectively appeared, held that the ocean 
carrier on reception of the goods agreed with the shipper 
directly for itself and as agent for the other carriers by rail to 
iransport the goods for the entire distance so that the freight 
was payable on delivery at destination, though the bills pro- 
vided the ocean carrier’s liability should cease on delivery from 
the ship’s deck.—Northern Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Johnson & Higgins, 
188 Pac. Rept., 30. 

The carrier must make complete and final delivery to the 
consignee before it is entitled to its freight.—Ibid. 

Where tea shipped from the Orient to interior points in 
America, by steamer from Seattle, and, as it was intended, by 
rail from that point, was damaged on the dock at Seattle, and 
thereafter under appointment from the owners of the dock, cer- 
tain marine and fire insurance adjusters took possession of the 
iea and sold such of it as could be identified, with the consent 
of all the parties interested, such consent was in effect a volun- 
tary acceptance of delivery at an intermediate port entitling the 
ocean carrier to its freight though it could not recover for the 
freight on unidentified and lost goods.—Ibid. 

Custom: 

A custom of the port of Seattle cannot be held to modify a 
contract for ocean and rail shipment made in the Orient which 
by its terms was to be construed according to English law.— 
Ibid. 





a a 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
' * 





BILL OF LADING 
Draft Attached: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Where a bank acquires 
litle to a draft with bill of lading attached by crediting the 
amount to consignor’s account, and the consignee pays the draft, 
being compelled to do so before receiving the bill of lading by 
the United States Food Administration, and the shipment is 
hot as guaranteed, and a judgment is obtained against a con- 
Signor, the consignee cannot recover the amount of damages 
due him in a garnishment against the bank.—F. A. Kadane & 
Co. vs. Security Nat. Bank et al., 219 S. W. Rept. 506. 

; (Supreme Court of Kansas.) Where a shipper of goods by 
tail draws a draft on the consignee in favor of a bank, and 
surrenders the bill of lading to the bank, and receives credit 
from the bank for the value of the draft and the draft with the 
bill of lading attached is forwarded by the bank to its local 
banking correspondent at the place where the goods are to be 

_ delivered, and the consignee receives the bill of lading upon 
Dayment of the draft, and thereby obtains the possession of 
the goods, it is held that no garnishable interest of the shipper 
remained in the proceeds of the draft in the hands of the local 
banking correspondent, as the title to the goods had passed 
either absolutely or as security, to the bank which extended 
Credit thereon to the shipper, and this rule is unaffected by 
‘ly question whether the shipper had checked against the 
Credit given to him for the draft and bill of lading—Lampl et 
al. vs. Hawkins et al. (American State Bank of Wichita, Gar- 
nishee; First National Bank of Rupert, Idaho, Intervener, 188 
Pac. Rept. 233). 

A consignor in Idaho shipped certain carloads of potatoes 
‘0 consiznees in Wichita. At the same time he drew drafts on 
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the consignees in favor of his home bank in Idaho and sur- 
rendered to it the bills of lading for the potatoes. The bank 
gave him a credit on his checking account in consideration 
thereof and forwarded the drafts with the bills of lading at- 
tached, to a bank in Wichita. The consignees paid the drafts 
and the bills of lading were surrendered to them. Pursuant 
thereto the railway carrier delivered the potatoes to the con- 
signees. There was a shortage in quantity and defect in the 
quality of the potatoes. The consignees garnisheed the proceeds 
of the drafts while the money was still in the hands of the 
Wichita bank. The Idaho bank intervened. Held, that no gar- 
nishable interest in the money remained in the shipper; it be- 
longed to the Idaho bank; and it is immaterial whether the 
consignor had checked against his deposit account in his home 
bank or not.—Ibid. 


‘ Limitation of Liability: 


(Argued March 10, 1920. Decided March 22, 1920.) The 
provision of a charter that penalty for non-performance should 
be proved damages, not exceeding the estimated amount of 
freight if treated as a limitation of liability, did not apply to 
a case of willful unexcused refusal to go on with the voyage.— 
Rederiaktiebolaget Atlanten vs. Aktieselskabet Korn-og Foder- 
stof Kompagniet. 40 Supreme Court Rept. 352. 

Pleading: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) In view of Revisal 
1905, see. 1463, as to sufficiency of pleading in justice court, 
section 1467, as to disregard of form and right to amend in 
such court, and sections 495, 505, 507, 509, 512, abolishing re- 
finements of pleading and requiring liberal construction, com- 
plaint in justice court for a certain amount “due by goods lost 
on the company’s road” is sufficient to cover the freight paid, 
as well as the goods, especially where defendant had long had 
plaintiff’s itemized statement filed with claim, and never asked 
for bills of particulars or an amendment of complaint to make 
it more certain, as authorized by sections 494, 496.—Aman vs. 
Dover & Southbound R. Co., 102 S. E. Rept. 392. 

Definition: ' 

An instrument issued by carrier to consignor consisting of 
a receipt for the goods and an agreement to carry them from 
the place of shipment to destination, is a “bill of lading.’’—Ibid. 

Bill of lading is not required to create relationship of carrier 
and shipper, and the rights and duties, measured by the common 


‘law, incident thereto.—Ibid. 


Absence of: : 

In the absence of a bill of lading in case of an interstate 
shipment, the requisite stipulations of bill or contract, as pre- 
scribed by federal statutes or valid regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will attach and govern the rights of the 
parties.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

Evidence of receipt of goods by carrier for transportation 

and loss thereof held sufficient to take the case to the jury. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) A shipment of freight un- 
der contract with a carrier for shipment not only over its own 
line, but also a connecting line, in an action by the consignor 
against the delivering carrier, where the evidence disclosed that 
the initial carrier had issued a receipt to the consignor to the 
effect that the goods were received by it “in apparent good 
order,” the burden of proof was on the carrier to rebut said 
prima facie presumption of delivery “in apparent good order,” 
or to show that the alleged damages or negligence in delay for 
said shipment occurred before it reached the delivering carrier 
line.—Ibid. (Lusk et al. vs. Durant Nursery Co., 188 Pac. Rept., 
104.) 

Proof: 

In order to recover damages for an alleged delay in the 
shipment of freight, it is necessary to introduce some com- 
petent evidence tending to show the length of time ordinarily 
required to transport the shipment from the place where 
received to the point of delivery, and that a longer time was 
actually consumed than was necessary for that purpose.—lIbid. 
Released Rate: . 

A special contract, executed between a common carrier and 
a shipper, in consideration of a lower freight rate, providing 
that in case of loss or damage to the property the liability of 
the carrier shall not exceed a maximum valuation per 100 
pounds, is not a contract attempting to exempt the carrier from 
liability on account of its own negligence; and, if the contract 
is reasonable and just, and has been fairly entered into by the 
shipper, the same will be upheld as a proper and lawful means 
of determining the amount of the carrier’s liability in case of 
loss.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) The petition 
as amended alleges, in substance, that two separate shipments 
of toys were sent from Chicago to the owner at Augusta, Ga.; 
that the goods were received by the defendant company as the 
last connecting carrier, and were held in the defendant’s ware- 
house at Augusta for a stated long and unreasonable period, 
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without notice to him, although is was the custom at Augusta 
for railroad companies receiving freight to notify consignees 
immediately after its arrival; that he was an old citizen of 
Augusta, and had been a merchant there for the past 18 years, 
and his name and address were in the city directory, and the 
defendant knew, or by the-exercise of ordinary care and dili- 
gence could have known, his address; that after the arrival 
of this freight he was told repeatedly, in reply to inquiries at 
the defendant’s freight office and depot, that it had not arrived; 
that he informed the defendant that one of the boxes of toys 
had been purchased by him for the Christmas trade; that when 
finally notified of its arrival he complained to the defendant 
of the long delay in giving him notice, and the defendant noti- 
fied him that he could get the goods only by paying certain 
storage charges in addition to the freight. The petition further 
alleges, as to the second shipment, that had the defendant 
given him prompt notice of the arrival of the goods he could 
have disposed of them at a profit; that the goods contained in 
the first shipment were not salable by him except for the 
Christmas trade; that goods in the last shipment could have 
been sold by him had they been promptly delivered, but not 
later; that because of the alleged unreasonable delay the 
plaintiff refused to accept the goods as they were at that time 
“valueless to him’; that the defendant was negligent because 
of the unreasonable delay in notifying him of the receipt of the 
goods, and not allowing him to receive his goods within a 
reasonable time after their arrival and by reason thereof he 
was damaged in the sum of $450. To the petition as amended 
the defendant demurred, upon the ground that it failed to set 
out a cause of action. The trial court overruled the demurrer, 
and the defendant excepted. Held: The general rule is that 
the measure for damages for unreasonable delay by a common 
carrier in the delivery of goods shipped is the difference between 
their market value when they should have been delivered and 
their market value when they were delivered, with interest from 
the former date, less the freight, if unpaid (Southern Express 
Co. vs. Hanaw, 134 Ga. 445, 459; 67 S. E. 944, 187 Am. St. Rep. 
227, Civ. Code 1910, section 2773; Southern Railway Co. vs. 
Bloch, 18 Ga. App. 769, 90 S. E. 656), and in the absence of a 
special contract this measure of damages by delay is exclusive 
(Wilensky vs. Central Railway Co., 136 Ga. 889, 893, 72 S. E. 
418, Ann. Cas. 1912D, 271; Columbus & Western Railway vs. 
Flournoy, 75 Ga. 745). If the delivery of goods has been unrea- 
sonably delayed by the carrier, the owner must sue for the 
damages prescribed in section 2773 o. the Civil Code, since 
mere unreasonable delay in transporting does not amount to 
conversion, so as to authorize the consignee, upon the arrival 
of the goods, to reject them and sue for their value on that 
theory. Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, supra; Wilensky vs. 
Central Railway Co., supra.—Southern Railway Co. vs. Bunch, 
102 S. E. Rept. 462. 


LOSS OF OR 
Shipper’s Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Conflicting evidence held to 
establish that the shipper of an oil tank car did not properly 
adjust a valve and outlet cap so as to reasonably obviate the 
leakage of oil during transit—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. New 
Orleans & N. E. R. Co., 83 So. Rept. 821.) 

Under Rev. Civ. Code, section 2754, making carriers liable 
for loss and damage unless occasioned by accidental or uncon- 
trollable events, the fact that a valve and outlet cap on an oil 
tank* car were improperly adjusted by the shipper will not 
relieve the carrier from liability if its negligence, after dis- 
covery of the leakage of oil, contributed to the loss.—Ibid. 

Evidence that a railroad train crew failed to stop the leak- 
age from an oil tank car, although it might easily have been 
done by unscrewing a dome cap on top of the tank and adjusting 
the valve, held to establish the railroad’s negligence, especially 
as one of the crew had previously seen such an adjustment 
made. 


INJURY TO GOODS 


CARRIAGE ON LIVE STOCK 


Twenty-eight-hour Law: 

(District Court, N. D. Ohio, E. Uv.) The receipt of live stock 
by a railroad company, whose line connected with one over 
which the stock was being shipped, but formed no part of the 
through route, and the transporting of such live stock with due 
diligence to a reasonably convenient stockyard for unloading 
for feed, water and rest, held not a violation of the Twenty- 
eight-hour Law (Comp. St., section 8651), although the stock 
was confined longer than the time limited. 

Where an interstate carrier of live stock has contracted with 
the owner of the stockyards, near, but not on, its line, to unload 
feed, water and rest the stock in transit, a connecting carrier 
which transports the stock from such through line to the yards 
is not responsible for delay in unloading by the stockyards 
company, which in such case is agent of the through carrier. 
Ibid. (United States vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 262 Fed. Rept., 


775.) 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is xe- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answef or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Charges on New Tank Cars 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you kindly advise what 
your understanding is in connection with handling of new empty 
tank cars, after they have arrived at home point of owners and 
it is desired to move the cars empty to another point for 
initial load. Recently we purchased several cars, after same 
had arrived at Clarendon from the shop, we forwarded them 
to several other points for loading, and we desire to be advised 
as to whether or not movement from Clarendon to point of 
initial load should be the regular tariff rate for new empty cars? 

Answer: Rule 35, Section 6 (c) Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 as amended February 29, 1920, in supplement 4, reads in 
part as follows: “Sections 6 (a) and (b) do not apply to newly 
acquired tank cars. Regular tariff rates must be charged for 
all empty movement (a) of new or newly acquired cars from 
point at which manufactured or newly acquired cars to the 
point at which they are first loaded or to a home point of the 
owner, and (b) on new cars being returned empty from such 
loading or home point to original point of manufacture.” 

In your case, on the first movement of the new cars, from 
point of manufacture to home point, regular tariff rates will 
apply. The second movement, or from home point to point of 
initial load, however, as we view the case, places the cars in 
service, and under the circumstances they should not be subject 
to the new car rate, but accorded mileage as provided in Sece- 
tions (a) and (b) of Rule 35. 


Defeating Through Rate 


Missouri.—Question: On page 586 of The Traffic World for 
March 27, 1920, you reply to a question from Pennsylvania 
under the heading “Defeating Through Rate.” I would assume 
that at point A is physical connection between the roads X and 
Y, and since both points A and B are located on both roads X 
and Y, I do not understand why the shipper at A located on 
the Y railroad could not issue switching orders to the Y rail- 
road for delivery to the X railroad and exchange this switching 
order to the agent of the X railroad for bill of lading. This 
would not be a plan to defeat the through rate as the shipper 
has the privilege of choosing the route, and if the X railroad 
did not absorb the switching charges of the Y railroad at A, 
this charge would be paid by the shipper. But no doubt the 
difference in the rates would more than offset this extra charge. 
I would like to have your further views in regard to this subject. 

Answer: Assuming that at A there is a physical connection 
between roads X and Y there would seem to be no reason why 
the shipper located on road Y at A cannot route shipments in 
connection with road X and pay in addition to the rate via 
road X the switching charge, provided same is not absorbed 
by road X. 


Measure of. Damages—Conversion of Coal 


New Jersey.—Question: We had a car of coal leaving 
point A March 3, confiscation point B March 6, and were notified 
of this confiscation by the common carrier. This common car 
rier is the delivering line to our plant. Coal purchased at point 
of origin for $2.90 gross ton. We were compelled to buy coal 
from an industry located on road F at $4.25 f. o. b. their plant. 
To get this car of coal from point F to point C involved a move 
ment over two lines, which is an exorbitant charge to move 4 
car not over 114% miles. In the same city where this movement 
happened there is a graduating.switching movement for all 
other commodities with the exception of coal and lumber, which 
is very reasonable. 


What we would like to know is, if we can get our freight 
charges back and also assess the railroad company for the dif- 
ference in the price between what we were compelled io pay 
and the price on the car they confiscated. Will you kindly 
give us any court rulings on similar instances? 

Answer: We answered a similar question from “Okla- 
homa,” published on page 588 of the March 27, 1920, issue of 
The Traffic World, as follows: “Carriers under federal control 
are justifying their contention that they are liable in conversion 
on the basis of the valuation of the converted property only at 
the place and time of shipment, by section 3, paragraph 2, of 
the uniform bill of lading, and the ruling of the U. S. Railroad 
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Administration in circular No. 3 of the Claim and Property 
protective Section, and in a very recent case, Bowman-Krantz 
jumber Co. vs. Bush, 176 N. W. (Neb:), 91, where the plaintiff 
sued the receiver of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company for 
the conversion of a car of coal, the court held that the pro- 
yision in the uniform bill of lading stipulating that the amount 
of any loss or damage for which a carrier is liable shall be 
computed on the basis of the valuation of the property at the 
place and time of shipment, was not a limitation of the car- 
rier’s liability for negligence under the Cummins Amendment, 
and that such basis was the correct one to determine the 
amount for which a carrier is liable in conversion. But the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the case In the Matter of 
Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C., 710, ruled that such a provision was 
a limitation of the carrier’s liability and that the rule should 
pe that the measure of damages is the market value of the 
gods at destination, plus interest on such value from the date 
when the goods should have been delivered, less the unpaid 
transportation charges, and this doctrine was sustained in the 
ease of C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 260 
Fed., 835. Both of these cases are now before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on appeal. 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that under 
the Lever law the authority was given the Fuel Administration 
and the Director-General of Railroads to make such diversions 
of coal which the railroads under their directions may require 
io provide for the requirements of the country during the war, 
and that the government established a price at which coal 
should be sold, and if a shipper or consignee paid more than 
such government price, it is doubtful if he could recover any 
more than the difference between the government price and 
the price at destination when the shipment should have arrived. 


Computing Damages at Invoice Price 


California.—Question: We note that in several instances 
you have stated that, in your opinion, the provisions of circular 
§, issued by J. H. Howard, manager Claims and Property Pro- 
iection Section, United States Railway Administration, is not 
the correct way of settling claims. 


Why is it, in the face of rule No. 387, Conference Ruling 
Bulletin No. 7, that the carriers are persistent in their declina- 
tion of claims filed for a higher value than that shown on the 
invoice on which it is proven that the value increased between 
date of contract and date of shipment? 


If the McCaull-Dinsmore case is finally decided in favor of 
the McCaull-Dinsmore Company, will this have any effect in 
voiding the provisions of circular 6, or is there any way outside 
of legal action to convince the carriers that Mr. Howard’s cir- 
cular is not an ironclad rule? 


Answer: We do not believe that you will find any conflict 
between rule 387, Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7 and the 
basis of settlement of loss and damage freight claims as pro- 
vided in circular No. 6 issued by the Claims and Property Pro- 
tective Section of the United States Railroad Administration. 
In the matter of the method for computing damages in ship- 
ments contracted for future delivery, the purpose of rule 387 
isto make clear that the invoice price has no application, while 
circular No. 6, rule 1, especially provides “the measure of rail- 
road’s liability shall be the value of the property at the place 
and time the property is received by the carrier for transporta- 
tion. * * * Guch value shall be arrived at from the bona 
fide invoice price, if any, to the consignee, provided the date 
of the invoice concurs substantially with the date of shipment.” 
Therefore, any carrier who persists in adjusting claims on the 
basis of the invoice price on a shipment that is not delivered 
‘0 the carrier for transportation until some substantial date 
later than the date of the invoice, is acting contrary to the 
structions given by both the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the United States Railroad Administration. 

If the United States Supreme Court affirms the decisions 
of the lower courts in the McCaull-Dinsmore Company case, the 
Same will be binding upon all carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and the Interstate Commerce Commission order, in 
the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671, requiring all inter- 
State carriers to eliminate from the uniform bill of lading any 
Stipulation computing the damages on the basis of the invoice 
Price, will have the effect of restoring the common law rule 
Which fixes the measure of damages at the market value of 
the goods at destination, plus interest, less the unpaid trans- 
portation charges. 


Goods Injured Through Improper Loading 


Ohio.—Question: In August, 1919, we received a shipment 
of large castings at our plant which were shoved together and 
broken, and later we received another car of castings practically 
ll the same condition. We have filed claim for the reimburse- 
ment covering the time and expense of machining these castings, 
also the actual cost, but the carriers have declined payment on 
our claims, taking the stand that the shipments were loaded 
ptipper's load and count”; also castings were not properly 

ocked to give them proper protection from shoving together 
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and breaking. We assume the carriers are liable for damage in- 
curred on these castings while in transit. 

We have taken the stand that, inasmuch as shipments were 
accepted by the carriers and also the shippers were given a 
clear receipt, that the initial carrier is liable for the damage 
incurred on the castings while in transit, as it seems to us that 
the agent should have inspected car to see if the large castings 
were properly blocked to keep them from shoving together when 
the train starts and stops, also when taking the slack out; but 
the carriers still decline our claim, and we would like to know 
if we are justified in filing claim for the damage that incurred 
on these shipments. 

Answer: Ordinarily the carrier is an insurer of the freight 


.intrusted to it for transportation, and the owner does not have 


to prove negligence in order to establish the carrier’s liability. 
Proof that he delivered the goods in proper condition to the 
carrier and that they were received in bad order at destination 
throws upon the carrier the burden of proving that the goods 
were damaged through some cause for which the law excepts 
the carrier from liability. One of these causes is the negligence 
of the shipper, such as improper packing, loading, etc. 

In car lot shipments the duty generally devolves upon the 
shipper to load the car. If damages result solely from the neg- 
ligence of the shipper in loading the freight on the car, the 
carrier will not be liable. While it is the duty of the carrier 
to see that the loading is such as to secure the safety of the 
goods, yet it has been held that the carrier is not required to 
make an inspection of the manner of loading, when the defect 
cannot be discovered by external examination. In other words, 
the carrier is liable for injury to goods through improper load- 
ing only when the improper loading is apparent to the ordinary 
observations of the carrier’s employes, and where, after knowl- 
edge by the carrier of the existence of the danger caused by 
the shipper’s negligence in loading the car, the carrier failed to 
use due care to preserve the goods. In the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company vs. Kenwood Bridge Company, 170 Ill. 645, the 
courts said that a carrier is not required to inspect the manner 
of loading every load. In the case of Ross vs. Troy, ete., R. 
Company, 49 Vt. 364, where plaintiff loaded heavy machinery 
on a platform car, and blocked its whels with insufficient block- 
ing, insecurely nailed, by reason whereof the machinery, while 
in transit, broke from its fastening, and was injured, the court 
held that the carrier was not liable, although its employes saw 
the fastenings and noticed their insufficiency. If, however, the 
shipment, though improperly packed, would not have been in- 
jured except through the fault of the carrier in running the 
train or maintaining its tracks, then the carrier would be liable. 
We might also state that for injury to goods improperly loaded 
by the shipper, the consignee has a remedy against the con- 
signor, even though the shipment was consigned “straight.” 


Indemnifying Bond in Astray Shipment 


New Jersey.—Question: We had a shipment of eleven bales 
of hose forwarded to us from Wilmington, Del., via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad sent us a notice 
of arrival of eleven bales. When we sent our truck to pick 
them up, there were only five. Later on we received a notice 
from the Central Railroad of New Jersey that they had five 
bales on a free astray billing. These were plainly marked for 
our company. We did not have a bill of lading for five bales 
of hose, so we gave the railroad company a bond of indemnity 
releasing them from all liability in case of presentation of the 
original bill of lading later on. They refused to deliver these 
on the bond, their claim agent claiming that the bond of in- 
demnity was not proof of ownership. We would like to know, 
under the circumstances, whether these should not have been 
delivered to us on this bond. 

Answer: A bond of indemnity cannot be considered the 
equivalent of a bill of lading in the sense of holding a carrier 
to the same responsibility in presenting such a bond as the 
earrier incurs on the presentation of the bill of lading. A bond 
is usually given to protect the carrier from liability incurred 
by reason of the original bill remaining outstanding. Where a 
carrier refuses to deliver goods without presentation of the bill 
of lading, or because the party claiming the goods has not estab- 
lished his right of ownership therein, the latter’s only recourse 
is to the courts. 

_In accordance with the provisions of the Pomerene bill of 
lading act, if the carrier is in doubt regarding the ownership 
of a shipment, and the claimant cannot present the original bill 
of lading, and the carrier has accepted a voluntary indemnifying 
bond from the claimant, it is our opinion that the carrier ought 
to deliver the shipment to the party claiming it, and is war- 
ranted in so doing in an astray billing where the goods are 
plainly marked and the identification of the consignee readily 
obtained by the carrier. In the shipment in question, you, of 
course, have your remedy against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for loss of the six missing bales, since that company did not 
make an actual delivery when part of the shipment arrived over 
the lines of another carrier and at some other than the billed 
destination point, in the event that the latter line will not de- 
liver the shipment to you, and you do not elect to receive it 
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at point tendered to you. If the shipment was billed “straight” 
instead of “order,” then the Central Railroad ought to deliver 
the five bales upon your identifying yourself as the consignee 
of the bill of lading and the party whose name is marked on 
the bills, even though no indemnifying bond was given. 


Consignee’s Right of Inspection 

Missouri.—Question: In your reply to “West Virginia” on 
page 654 of The Traffic World for April 10, 1920, you advise 
that the consignee must be allowed to inspect a shipment with- 
out the surrender of the original shipper’s order bill of lading. If 
that is the law, of what value is the provision in the bill of lading 
as follows: “Inspection of property covered by the bill of lad- 
ing will not be permitted unless provided by law or unless 
permission is indorsed on the original bill of lading or given in 
writing by the shipper?” 

In the case of L. S. & M. S. vs. McEntyre, 108 N. E. 978, 981, 
the court referred to the provision in the bill of lading and said: 
“It has been held that the carrier was not authorized to deliver 
property to the person to whom notice was to be given, con- 
trary to the terms of the bill of lading, and a delivery so made 
is wrongful conversion of property, unless justified. We see 
no reason why the same rule should not apply when parties are 
given the privilege of*inspection where it is especially prohibited 
by the bill of lading.” 

Your opinion seems to be somewhat different from that of 
the court cited above and, in order that all who read your val- 
uable paper may get the proper view of this question, will ask 
that you consider it further and give us your opinion in The 
Traffic World. 

Answer: We respectfully submit that our answer to “West 
Virginia” does not differ with the views expressed by the court 
in the case you cite, in which we concur. The question from 
“West Virginia” expressly states that “the bill of lading does 
net specify inspection allowed,” and from this we inferred that 
the bill of lading was silent on the matter of inspection. It is 
entirely correct to state that if an order bill of lading expressly 
stipulates that no inspection of the property covered by the bill 
would be permitted, that the carrier is bound to respect such 
instructions and would be liable for any damages resulting 
through its failure to follow such instructions, except where the 
law of the place of delivery provides that such inspection may 
be made in any instance. Our answer to “West Virginia” re- 
ferred to such shipments as are covered by bills of lading that 
do not expressly forbid inspection. 


Damages to Goods with Salvage Value 


Texas.—Question: We made several carload shipments of 
a commodity to a point in Oklahoma. In each of these cars 
there were several pieces of the commodity in question dam- 
aged. Destination agent made simple notation on the freight 
bill, “so many pieces broken.” The commodity in question, 
while still having some value in itself, was absolutely of no 
value to the shipper or to the consignee. If the commodity in 
question could have been transferred into some other territory 
it might have been used for some other purpose than that which 
it was intended, but to carry it to some other point would cost 
more than the commodity is worth. 

We filed claim with the carrier for the full invoice value to 
consignee, and carrier declined payment of same, stating that 
the commodity had a salvage value, and that they would not 
pay the full invoice value, but the difference between the invoice 
value and the salvage value and that we would first have to 
establish what that salvage would be before they could con- 
sider our claim. As stated above, the commodity had a value 
per se, but of no value for the purpose intended. We would 
thank you very much to give your opinion through your column 
as to whether shipper is entitled to the full invoice value where 
no salvage value can be made, and cite some cases relevant 
thereto. 

Answer: The owner cannot refuse to accept property in- 
jured through the negligence of carrier and sue for its market 
value, except where the shipment is entirely worthless, Gulf, etc., 
R. Co. vs. Jackson, for Texas App. Cib. Cas. section 47. In the 
case of Gulf, etc., R. Co. vs. Pitts & Son, 37 Texas, Cib. Abb. 
212, where a carload of chops was injured in transit by wetting, 
the fact that the consignee was in the wholesale trade, to which 
the chops, in their damaged condition, were unsuitable, did not 
entitle him to refuse to accept them and sue the carrier for their 
original value. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, section 1070, says: 
“The common carrier is not liable for the whole value of prop- 
erty damaged by his want of care, as long as its character is 
not so changed but that it may be applied to the ordinary uses 
of such property.” If the shipment was so injured as to possess 
no value at destination, the carrier may show that it had a 
value at some other place, and such a value may be used in 
ascertaining the value at destination, allowing, however, for the 
additional hazards and expenses in transporting the injured ship- 
ment to such other place. 

The best court authorities seem to hold to the view that 
an injured shipment must be without any salvage value before 
the owner may abandon the same, and hold the carrier liable 
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for its full value. It is, therefore, our opinion that unless yoy 
can show that the shipment in question had no salvage value, no 
matter for what purpose it may be sold, that it will be pruden 
to accept and sell the same, provided that the additiona! haz. 
ards and expenses in so doing would not exceed the Salvage 
value. _ 
Consignor’s Liability for Freight Charges 

Indiana.—Question: We shipped from a point in Virginia 
to a point in Connecticut carload of forest products, consigned 
direct to customer. The shipment was delivered to consignee 
promptly on arrival at destination, without collection of freight 
charges, as consignee was allowed weekly credit, and, although 
“delivery was made over three years ago, we are now presented 
with a bill from the carriers for all freight charges, with the 
statement that no dividends were realized in their claim filed 
against consignee, who is in bankruptcy. 

Will you kindly advise if we as shippers are liable for the 
freight charges on this shipment? If the carriers extend credit 
to a certain consignee, are they not responsible for any loss 
sustained account of such credit extension? If we had been 
advised, before shipment had been delivered, that consignee 
could not pay freight charges, we, of course, would have di- 
verted the car to some other point. p 

Answer: In our answer to “Massachusetts,” published on 
page 1339 of the December 13, 1919, issue of The Traffic World, 
we said: “While some courts have held to the view that a 
carrier might lose its rights to recover freight charges from 
the consignor where it is guilty of laches or an unconscion- 
able delay in endeavoring to collect them from the consignee, 
yet the weight of authority is in favor of preserving the right 
to recover from the consignor so long as the statute of limita- 
tion does not bar the action. The act to regulate commerce 
requires the carrier to collect its lawful freight charges in every 
instance, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, in rule 314, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, reiterates this requirement 
in the following words: ‘The law requires a carrier to collect 
and the party legally responsible to pay, the lawfully established 
rates without deviation therefrom. It follows that it is the duty 
of carriers to exhaust their legal remedies in order to collect 
undercharges from the party legally responsible therefor.’ The 
law makes both the consignor and the consignee liable for 
freight charges, the former as the one with whom the contract 
of carriage was made and the latter as the prima facie owner 
of the shipment. If the carrier cannot collect the charges from 
the latter, it is free to endeavor to collect them from the former.” 

In the recent case of Central of Georgia Railway Co. vs. 
Lodell et al., 180 N. Y. Supplement 922, the courts said that “the 
consignee, as between the railway company and the shipper, may 
be regarded by the carrier as the agent of the shipper to pay 
the freight charges and while the carrier is bound to accept 
the shipment offered to it for transportation, it may waive its 
right to demand prepayment and accept the shipment with the 
understanding that it will collect the charges upon delivery to 
the consignee, without losing or waiving its rights against the 
consignor, if it fails ‘to collect from the consignee. * * * 
The law imposes upon a railroad company the absolute duty 
to collect transportation charges, and to relieve itself from the 
penalty imposed by law for failhre or inability to exact the 
charges from the consignee, it mrst proceed against the con- 
signor.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has also reviewed 
this subject In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 721, and 
said: “The consignor, being the one with whom the contract of 
transportation is made, is originally liable for the carrier's 
charges and, unless he is specifically exempted by the provisions 
of the bill of lading, or unless the goods are received and trans- 
ported under such circumstances as to clearly indicate an ex 
emption for him, the carrier is entitled to look to the consignor 
for his charges.” 


Filing Claim for Undelivered Express Shipment 


Ohio.—Question: This company made a shipment by e* 
press to our Philadelphia manager in Philadelphia, Pa. We 
were never informed by consignee or the express agent thal 
this particular shipment had never been received by said con 
signee. Promptly on our learning that such shipment had not 
been received by our Philadelphia manager we made claim for 
its loss through the express company. However, the express 
company has declined payment of our claim, on the ground that 
the claim had not been presented in writing within four months 
after a reasonable time for delivery had elapsed as prescribed 
on the express company’s receipt. It is true that our claim was 
not filed within four months after a reasonable time for deli 
ery had elapsed; however, the express company had never it 
formed us of the shipment being on hand at their station Ur 
claimed. Had they advised us of such condition we would have 
had the opportunity of arranging for the disposition of it. 

Are they not by law obliged to notify the shippers whe? 
certain shipment remains on hand undelivered for any specific 


reason? Since they failed to advise this company that the ship 
ment in question was on hand undelivered, can they — Lee 


ment of our claim on the ground that it had not been file 
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their company in writing within four months after a reasonable 
time for delivery had elapsed? Do we not have a right to de- 
mand proof from the express company that we were duly noti- 
fed of the shipment remaining on hand with the destination 
agent undelivered? To date they have never given us this proof. 
The shipment has since been sold by express company for ac- 
cumulated charges. 

Answer: The uniform express receipt requires claims to 
pe filed within four months after delivery of the property; but, 
on the facts above submitted, it seems to us that no delivery 
was ever effected or tendered by the express company, and 
consequently the time period for filing claims has not begun to 
run. An express company is required by the law to make per- 


sonal delivery on the consignee at his billed or usual place of . 


pusiness, and the rules of the Official Express Classification re- 
quire an express company to give written notice to the con- 
signee of each undelivered shipment. Until the express com- 
pany had made a delivery of the shipment in question, it is 
holding the same as a common carrier and, under the common 
law liability of an insurer, and liability for its actual or declared 
value if sold at public auction as an unclaimed shipment. 
Carrier to Be Sued for Loss 

California.—Question: Kindly refer to your answer to “Ar- 
kansas,” published on page 584, March 27 issue of The Traffic 
World. We recently had brought to our attention a claim filed 
for the loss of a certain shipment, moving from the Atlantic 
seaboard territory to the Pacific coast on bill of lading specify- 
ing a through route. The shipment never reached its destina- 
tion, although the delivering line, specified on bill of lading, 
collected charges, based on revenue billing. 

If a suit was filed against the line who collected charges 
for the value of the shipment could that line disclaim liability, 
if it would be proven by them that the shipment had never 
reached their rails, or would they be prohibited from disclaim- 
ing liability for the reason that they had collected freight 
charges on the shipment? 

Answer: We assume that the shipment in question was 
billed “collect,” and therefore do not understand why the con- 
signee paid freight charges on a shipment that was never de- 
livered to him. However, whether the shipment was billed 
collect or prepaid at shipping point, that circumstance has no 
bearing on the point as to which carrier is to be sued in 
case of loss or injury. The Carmack and Cummins amend- 
ments, cited in our answer to “Arkansas,” gives the owner the 
right to sue the initial carrier of a through bill of lading ship- 
ment, no matter on which line the loss or injury occurred, or 
preserves to the owner the common law right to sue the par- 
ticular line on which the loss or injury occurred. If the owner 
elects to adopt the latter alternative, he then must prove that 
such carrier is actually responsible for the loss or injury, and 
if the carrier can show that it never received the shipment, or 
that the injury did not occur on its lines, it would not be liable. 


A Misquoted Rate 


Oregon.—Question: Will you kindly advise us on the ques- 
tion of whether we can secure reparation for charge on freight? 
The situation is this: We shipped a car of cider from Suther- 
lin, Ore., to Fresno, Cal. This was shipped on consignment, with 
guaranteed price to us. The freight collect was on the basis 
of 74 cents per cwt. The railroad company now asks us to 
reimburse them for the reason that this rate was the rate from 
Portland and the local rate from Sutherlin to Portland should 
have been added. We have refused to pay this account up to 
the present time. The rate from Portland, which is 185 miles 
farther, is $1.16%. 

Answer: Section 1 of the Elkins act in part provides that 
“whenever any carrier files with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or publishes a particular rate under the provisions of 
the act to regulate commerce or acts amendatory thereof or 
participates in any rate so filed or published, that rate is held 
against such carrier, its officers or agents, in any prosecution 
begun under this act, shall be conclusively deemed to be the 
legal rate, and any departure from such rate or any effort to 
depart therefrom shall be deemed to be an offense under this 
Section of the act.” 

In the case of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C. 364, the Commission stated 
that the Elkins act made it unlawful for carriers to charge rates 
other than those published in a prescribed manner, and in the 
Case of Ochseurieter vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C. 519, 
that the shipper is charged with notice of the lawful tariff rate 
and that a misquotation of a rate is no ground on which to base 
4 complaint of unreasonableness thereof. See rule 254, Con- 
ference Ruling Bulletin No. 7. There are many court decisions 
to the effect that a wrong quotation by carrier’s agent of lower 
tates for interstate shipment than that fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gives no right of action against the 
carrier to shipper injured thereby. Wardlow vs. Andres, 180 
S. W. 1162; Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. vs. Geo. H. McFadden & Bros., 
232 Fed. 

_ Section 6 of the act in part provides: “If any common car- 
Ner subject to the provisions of the act, after written request 
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made upon the agent of such carrier hereinafter in this section 
referred to by any person or company for a written statement 
of the rate or charge applicable to a described shipment between 
stated places under the schedules or tariffs to which such carrier 
is a party, shall refuse or omit to give such written statement 
within a reasonable time or shall misstate in writing the ap- 
plicable rate, and if the person or company making such request 
suffers damage in consequence of such refusal or omission or 
in consequence of the misstatement of the rate either through 
making the shipment over a line or route for which the proper 
rate is higher than the rate over another available line or 
route or through entering into any sale or other contract where- 
under such person or company obligates himself or itself to 
make such shipment of freight at his or its cost, then the said 
carrier shall be liable to a penalty of $250, which shall accrue 
to the United States and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

But it should be noted that this penalty accrues to the ben- 
efit of the United States and not to that of the injured shipper 
or owner. 


Liability for Shipment Refused Because of Delay in 
Transportation 


Ohio.—Question: We would be pleased to have your opin- 
ion on the following, which covers. less-than-carload shipment 
of agricultural implement repair parts made by us on April 12, 
1918, to a dealer in Mexico: 

On February 27, 1918, we wrote the foreign agency of the 
express company for shipping papers and instructions on the 
above shipment, as our local agent was unable to furnish. This 
information was received on March 4, 1918, and it was then 
necessary for us to take up with the War Trade Bureau Board 
of exports for license, which we received in due time, and ship- 
ment went forward April 12, 1918, all documents handed to our 
local agent. 


On June 22, 1918, our local agent advised that shipment 
was at New Orleans, stating that all papers were lost. We were 
compelled to secure duplicate license from the War Trade Board 
and furnish duplicate of all other documents—which we handed 
to our local agent personally. 


On October 1, 1918, we received advice from consignee that 
shipment had not been received, and, on taking up with our 
local agent, we found that shipment had been returned to him 
at Hamilton, O., the original point of shipment. We then wrote 
the general superintendent of the express company of this dis- 
trict,-giving him the full information in regard to how ship- 
ment had been handled up to that time, and requested him to 
do all in his power to have the shipment forwarded immediately. 

From October 1, 1918, to March 7, 1919, we did not hear 
anything further, although consignee had sent check applying 
on the shipment in question. On March 7, 1919, agent advised 
that shipment was on hand at Vera Cruz and that some of the 
documents were again lost, and we furnished him with copy 
of shipper’s export declaration and certified invoice, as_ re- 
quested. Several days ago our agent asked us for instructions, 
as shipment was uncalled for. 


In your opinion, are we responsible and should we accept 
return of the material? At the time of shipment we were not 
asked nor did we furnish guarantee of charges on this ship- 
ment. No doubt the express charges now would be many times 
the actual value of the goods shipped. Our contention is that, 
as goods were not delivered in reasonable time and as consignee 
has paid for the goods, we have nothing further to do with the 
shipment, and we would be pleased to have you advise your 
opinion. 

Answer: The general rule is that upon delivery of goods 
to the carrier the title to the goods passes immediately to the 
consignee. A further rule of law is that unles the goods are 
valueless, the consignee cannot refuse to accept a shipment de- 
layed in transit by the carrier, but must accept the goods and 
look to the carrier for damages resulting from the unreason- 
able delay. Therefore, unless by the terms of the contract of 
sale the title to the goods was to remain in the shipper until 
delivery of same to the consignee, no obligation rests upon you 
to accept the goods, if returned. Furthermore, even though 
title to the goods did not pass to the consignee upon delivery 
to the carrier, it is doubtful whether the carrier could collect 
its charges, owing to the unreasonable delay in transportation. 


REDUCED RATE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In reduced rate order No. 154, the Commission has given 
a number of small carriers permission to file, for application 
over their lines, copies of Fairbanks’ perishable protective tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 6. A number of the smaller carriers did not give 
Fairbanks proper power of attorney to file for them. Inasmuch 
as the Fairbanks tariff contains a number of reductions, a 
reduced rate order for the benefit of the lines that are not. 
legally covered by it was necessary. 
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FIGURES ON ADVANCED RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As at present advised by those having direct charge of 
the finances of the railroads, the railway executives of the 
country think the Commission should allow such increases in 
rates as will give them additional operating revenue to the 
amount of nearly $967,000,000. Figures in which that is the 
total sum have been laid, informally, before the commission- 
ers to advise them what the executives think they should do 
to carry out the mandate of the rate-making section of the 
new transportation act. 

Of that sum the eastern carriers think they should have an 
even half billion; the western, nearly $353,000,000; and the 
southern, a little less than $114,000,000. Assuming the same 
volume of business that was done in 1919, an increase of about 
27 per cent would have to be made in rates to bring in the 
sum mentioned. 

The representations thus far made to the Commission, ac- 
cording to the executives, are not to be taken as their final 
view on the subject. They believe, however, that the figures 
submitted by them will fairly indicate to the commissioners 
the amount of money they think it will be necesary to add to 
the operating revenues to enable them to earn at least 5.5 per 
cent on the property devoted to transportation service and 
one-half of 1 per cent for the creation of non-productive prop- 
erty such as stations, over-or-under-grade crossings, and the 
installation of safety devices. 

These figures do not make any provisions for any increase 
in wages. They do, however, cover the increased cost of coal 
and fuel oil for engines and probably some other supplies. The 
assumption has been all the way through the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the executives that increases had better be confined 
to freight and express rates. 

Figures, however, have been made, showing what could 
be done by 15 per cent increases in passenger fares. It would 
require an increase of about 24 per cent in the western dis- 
trict, nearly 30 per cent in the southern, and about 27 per 
cent in eastern territory to bring about the increases in the 
operating revenue before mentioned. The increases in rates 
would bring the average mills per ton per mile in eastern dis- 
trict up to about 8.57; in the southern district, 10 mills, and 
in western territory, 10.8 mills, an average for the whole coun- 
try of about 9.55 mills. A few years ago it was the boast of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad that it was carrying freight at an 
average of only a little in excess of 5 mills per ton per mile. 

Nearly all the figures herein mentioned are believed to be 
contained in a memorandum submitted to the Commission by 
Howard Elliot, April 7, on which the Commission has held 
several informal conferences with railroad executives, account- 
ing officers, and commerce attorneys, and on which probably 
more informal conferences will be held before the matter is 
made public so that shippers may express their views. The 
Commission and the railroads themselves have treated the con- 
ferences as confidential. They have been held on the theory 
that the duty of initiating rates lies on the Commission and 
that the Commission can best discharge its duty after in- 
formally eonsidering the thoughts that have been formulated, to 
a certain extent, in the minds of the railroad executives. 

The exact amount, if any, at which the railroad executives 
have fixed the value of the properties devoted to transporta- 
tion service is not known. Nor is the amount which has been 
included in the $967,000,000 for the increased price of coal 
known. If the amount set aside to cover the increased cost of 
fuel were known, it would be possible to figure the amount at 
which the railroad executives have set their property invest- 
ment. At the arguments on March 22 and the following days, 
the railroads insisted that the property investment account, as 
shown in the reports to the Commission, should be taken as the 
minimum. In other words, they suggested that the figure does 
not represent the amount of the investment. It is inferred 
from the fact that they have asked for nearly a billion dollars 
addition to the operating revenue, that they have concluded 
that their property investment is at least $22,000,000,000. It 
is possible that they think that it is even larger than that. 
The unknown factor in the matter is the doubt as to the in- 
clusion in the estimate of the increased cost of fuel and other 
supplies. 


REQUESTS FOR RAILROAD EXTENSIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made by the state of Idaho for an 
order from the Commission requiring the Northern Pacific, 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, and Camas 
Prairie Railroad Company to provide a north and south railroad 
in that state, on the ground that the convenience and necessity 
of the inhabitants of Idaho require the construction of such a 
railroad to connect the northern and southern parts of the state. 
Montana and the two Dakotas, in many respects are like Idaho. 
The principal lines of railroad in those states run east and west. 
The inhabitants, to go from a point in the north to a point in 
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the south, have to travel hundreds of miles east or west or east 
and west to accomplish the journey, which, if there were north 
and south railroads, would be only short trips. 

This application is in the form of a complaint known as 
No. 11406, State of Idaho, ex rel, Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Idaho vs. Northern Pacific et al. It sets forih the 
fact that Idaho is inconvenienced by the fact that there is no 
rail connection between the northern and southern parts of the 
state except by long circuitous routes, which lead out of the 
state and then back into it again. 

The petition sets forth that there is a feasible route for such 
a north and south railroad, by the extension of the Camas Prairie 
road at the expense of the Northern Pacific to New Meadows, 
where it would connect with the Pacific & Idaho Northern. The 
last mentioned road came into a little notoriety a few years 
ago through the testimony of its engineer showing that in a 
comparatively short mileage in completed a large number of 
complete circles and crossed dozens of bridges. In exhibits al- 
ternative routes are shown. 


In 1915, the engineers of the state railroad commission esti. 
mated that the shortest of the routes, about 100 miles long 
could be built at a cost of $7,500,000, exclusive of engines and 
cars to be used thereon. The most expensive of the three routes, 
it was estimated, could be built at a cost of $12,900,000, the unit 
cost of a standard road being placed by the engineers, at that 
time, at $75,000 a mile, exclusive of cars and engines. The 
grades, on two of the three roads ran two per cent. The most 
expensive road would be a water grade lines of about 170 miles. 

The complaint of the Idaho commission sets forth that if the 
road were built it would greatly lessen the inconveninece of 
the officials of the state in administering its affairs and would 
bring into the market the products of rich agricultural, mining, 
and timber regions. 


Idaho, in this application, relies on that paragraph of section 
402 which says the Commission, on formal complaint or on its 
own initiative, may authorize or “require by order” any carrier 
by railroad subject to this act, party to sueh proceedings, “to 
provide itself with safe and adequate facilities for performing 
as a common carrier its car service as that term is used in this 
act, and to extend its line or lines; Provided, that no such au- 
thorization or order shall be made unless the Commission finds, 
as to such extension, that it is reasonably required in the in- 
terest of public convenience and necessity, or, as to such ex- 
tension or facilities that the expense involved therein will not 
impair the ability of the carrier to perform its duty to the 
public.” 


The exhibits filed as part of the complaint indicate that the 
state authorities have had the subject under consideration a 
long time, but that the investigations at the time the exhibits 
were prepared, consisted largely of surveys made from wagon 
stages driven over the proposed routes, one of which has a 
summit at 4,160 fet. 

Specifically, the prayer is for an order requiring the North- 
ern Pacific and the Camas Prairie to extend their lines from 
the line operating beween Lewiston and Grangeville (Fenn) to 
New Meadows. The Camas Prairie is jointly owned by the North- 
ern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company. 

Another complaint of like character, requiring a railroad to 
extend itself is No. 11407, Natchez Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
Louisiana & Arkansas et al. It asks under that same section 
(402), paragraph 21, that the Louisiana & Arkansas bring its 
trains across the Mississippi from Vidalia, La., into Natchez by 
using the ferry, owned through subsidaries by the Missouri Pa- 
cific to the end that there may be direct passenger service be- 
tween Natchez and the parts of Louisiana reached by the Louis! 
ana & Arkansas. The complaint recites that such unified serv 
ice is provided by different companies at Baton Rouge, Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans and therefore it thinks the Louisiana & 
Arkansas should do likewise at Natchez by using the ferry owned 
by subsidiaries of the Missouri Pacific and thereby give service 
in keeping with the interest and convenience of the public. 


GUY M. FREER DEAD 


Guy M. Freer, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, died at his home in Chicago the night of April 
29, after an illness from pneumonia lasting only one day. It 
began with a sudden collapse, without warning, when he was 
standing in a ticket office. The funeral will be held Saturday 
afternoon, May 1, from the Spring Grove Cemetery Chapel, 
Cincinnati, his former home. He was, until a short time ago, 
manager of the traffic department of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange. For four years he be 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League and whe? 
the League decided to have a paid executive officer he was ned 
ployed, though he had left the traffic profession, being ho 
secretary of a coal association in Cincinnati. He leaves 4 W! ne 
and two married sons, both of whom were in the United Sta 
service in the world war. 
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May i, 1920 THE 
Personal Notes 
’ Bs 





H. G. Beitel is appointed traveling freight agent of the To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Company, reporting to =. &. 
Beal, district freight agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. A. Seandrett, valuation and commerce counsel of the 
Union Pacific System, will, after May 1, 1920, be located at 
maha. 

. Curtis S. Buford is appointed commercial agent of the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., and Elmere E. Hinman is appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with headquarters at Atlanta. 

Howard T. MecNiece has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of the United Fruit Company, with headquarters 
at New York City. 

Stuart C. Leake, who was furloughed by the Richmond. 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Company for active military 
service August 15, 1917, has been honorably discharged as cap- 
tain Construction Division of the army, and has resumed his 
duties as commercial agent of the company at Richmond, Va. 

The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company announces 
the following appointments: Marius de Brabant, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager; T. M. Sloan, general freight agent; W. F. 
Lincoln, assistant general freight agent; Guy Adams, general! 
baggage agent and manager mail and express. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway announces 
the following: W. L. Nichol, assistant general freight agent, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. C. Kirk, assistant general freight agent, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. A. Sams, assistant general freight agent, 
Atlanta, Ga.; T. M. Wilson, division freight agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Western & Atlantic division exclusive of Chattanooga, Tenn.) ; 
F. L. Weiland, division freight agent, Paducah, Ky. (Paducah 
& Memphis division, exclusive of Memphis); T. G. McClellan, 
general western agent, St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. Darragh, general 
freight agent, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Ryan, general freight 
agent, Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Knox, general freight agent, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; E. J. Stegner, general freight agent, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. V. McCarty, general freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; T. P. 
Grady, Florida general agent, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. R. Peebles, 
general freight agent, Augusta, Ga.; E. H. Forbes, general freight 
agent, Macon, Ga.; P. E. Gross, general freight agent, Savannah, 
Ga.; J. M. Norton, freight traffic agent, Atlanta, Ga.; C. S. Love, 
freight traffic agent, Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Hamblen, freight traffic 
agent, Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. W. Scofield, freight traffic agent, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. A. Clough, freight traffic agent, Chicago, 
Ill.; I. N. Phillips, freight traffic agent, Chicago, IIl.; S. A. Moore, 
freight traffic agent, Gadsden, Ala.; E. F. Jacobson, freight traf- 
fic agent, Kansas City, Mo.; Homer Cain, freight traffic agent, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Edgar Estile, freight traffic agent, Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. R. Chisman, freight traffic agent, Memphis, Tenn.; 
W. M. Whittemore, freight traffic agent, Nashville, Tenn.; O. M. 
Stump, freight traffic agent, Nashville, Tenn.; E. O. Dennedy, 
freight traffic agent, Nashville, Tenn.; C. T. Hagin, freight traffic 
agent, Rome, Ga.; J. L. Knapp, freight traffic agent, St. Louis, 
Mo.; T. C. Lutz, freight traffic agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


The New York Central Railroad Company (Line Buffalo, 
N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and East) and West Shore Railroad an- 
hounce the appointment of LL. M. Souders, general eastern 
— agent, and R. J. Hopper, general agent, at New York 
ity. 

Thos. F. Shead is appointed general agent of the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis Railway Company, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Alan Rogers is appointed publicity manager for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company and 
the Cincinnati Northern Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati. 

The Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad Company an- 
hounces that W. D. Holliday is appointed superintendent, in 
charge of operations, traffic and purchases, with office at Lorain, 
a Dorsey is appointed general freight and passenger 

PF. S. Gibons has been appointed general traffic manager of 
the Sinclair Refining Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
vice A. T. Stewart, resigned. J. M. O’Day has been appointed 
Superintendent of transportation. H. W. Robertson has been 
appointed traffic representative. 
ie H. G. Burkhalter is appointed commercial agent of the Lou- 
— Railway & Navigation Company, with headquarters at 

ireveport, La. H. T. Lindsey is appointed commercial agent, 
With headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

The Fort Smith & Western Railroad announces that Henry 
ao. is appointed commercial agent at Memphis, Tenn., 
} ef S. Nunnery, who has resigned to accept service with 

® “Nickel Plate Road,” as district traffic agent at Memphis. 

hin eae is appointed commercial agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
‘Ni - L. Dease, who has resigned to accept service with the 
! co Plate Road,” as division traffic agent at Kansas City. 
he Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company an- 
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nounces the appointment of C. H. Patterson, general agent, and 
T. S. Davant, Jr., commercial agent, at Cincinnati. 

The title of D. R. Crotsley, commercial agent of the Central 
Vermont Railway Company, New York City, has been changed 
to general agent. 

J. C. Whiteford is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad Company, vice G. H. 
McElroy, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 

L. G. Branham is. appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., announces the estab- 
lishment of a traffic bureau. C. J. Fagg has been engaged as 
traffic commissioner in charge of the bureau. 

B. F. Stead has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Boehme & Rauch Company, Monroe, Mich. 

D. C. Hanrahan, who has been in charge of ship sales for 
the U. S. Shipping Board, has submitted his resignation, effec- 
tive May 1. He ranks as a captain in the navy and he desires 
to return to active duty in that service. He served during the 
war as the commander of the only “mystery ship” America had. 

R. S. Sneed is appointed assistant traffic manager of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Taylorville, Ill. 

John J. Gilroy has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, New York City. 

E. P. Byars, traffic manager of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, Fort Worth, Tex., has appointed M. C. Lysle, for- 
merly of the claims and correspondence bureau of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, assistant traffic manager. As traffic 
manager of the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce and Fort 
Worth Freight Bureau, Mr. Byars has appointed W. H. Darwin 
assistant traffic manager. Mr. Darwin has for the last sixteen 
years been employed as chief rate clerk and chief clerk in 
the general freight offices of the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway and the Gulf Coast Lines. 

J. Hampton Baumgartner, assistant to president of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, has become 
president of the Baumgartner Advertising-Publicity Company, 
recently established. Mr. Baumgartner has been connected with 
the investors’ association practically since its organization in 
1917. Before entering its employ he was publicity manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad System for several years. 

The Traffic Club of New York had its annual “ladies’ night” 
entertainment and dance at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 24. 

Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, will address 
the Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City, Ia., May 18, on the 
subject: “The Industrial Traffic Man.” 


NEW YORK FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB 


The Foreign Commerce Club of New York, which includes 
some of the best known and prominent men in the shipping 
world, has 500 members enrolled as regular members, with a 
larger number of associate members. It held its sixth annual 
election of officers April 21. The following were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. G. E. Pansius, D. L. & W. Railroad; first vice-president, 
F. W. Gertzer, F. W. Grace & Co.; second vice-president, C. S. 
Levitt, Exporters’ Encyclopedia Company; third vice-president, 
J. A. Baker, Baker Mills Shipping Company; secretary, R. R. 
Barr, the Barr Shipping Company; treasurer, J. F. Van Ripper, 
United Fruit Company. Board of governors—three years, J. F. 
Stuart, Houston Line, A. H. Steele, American Oil Corporation; 
two years, A. H. Wiles, Kelly, Barrett & Wiles, R. Narelle, At- 
lantic Lighterage Company; one year, J. J. Hartey, Judson 
Freight Forwarding Company. The retiring president, J. F. 
Stuart, served for two terms. The president was elected unani- 
mously, as were the secretary, treasurer and second vice-presi- 
dent. Through this election the club now has as officers men 
from the railroad, steamship, forwarding and exporting fields. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT RATE COMMITTEE 


G. K. Caldwell, chairman of the Southern Freight Rate Com- 
mittee, has given out the following notice: 

“The Southern Freight Rate Committee will establish stand- 
ing sub-committees at Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Louisville, 
Ky., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and Richmond, Va. These 
sub-committees will be given notice of all proposed changes in 
rates, rules, regulations, or practices affecting southern freight 
rate adjustments. Advice of such proposed changes will like- 
wise be distributed to chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
associations of shippers, or individual shippers who may indicate 
their desire for the information, and any or all such parties will 
be afforded the fullest opportunity for expressing their views 
toward the proposed changes before either of the standing sub- 
committees in advance of final conclusion by the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee.” 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is always sent 
as first-class mail (except to subscribers in the Chicago 
loop), thus insuring prompt and regular delivery. 
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PREPAYMENT ON FREIGHT TO CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


It is the opinion of all the members of the Commission that 
it is the duty of American railroads and the Express Company 
to collect freight and express bills for shipment to Canada in 
American money or its equivalent and that the acceptance of 
depreciated foreign money amounts to the collection of less than 
the published charges, which is a penal offense. This opinion, 
however, is not a formal ruling. The question has not been 
formally raised. Chairman Clark, as the spokesman for the Com- 
mission, has written a number of letters to inquiring shippers 
and railroads setting forth these views of the Commissioners. 

The first of these letters was written to Guy M. Freer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Industrial Traffic League, who 
inquired about an order put out by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company the effect of which was to require the pre-pay- 
ment of charges on shipments going to Canada. Inasmuch as 
only American money is legal tender in the United States, pre- 
payment means the payment in American dollars, even if the 
much greater part of the service to be rendered is to be per- 
formed in Canda. 

Some of the eastern railroads have directed their agents to 
require the prepayment of charges on shipments to Canada, or 
to make arrangements for collecting the full amount in Amer- 
ican money, if actual prepayment is not required. Another view 
of the matter is that payment at destination in depreciated 
Canadian money amounts to a reduction in the rate, in violation 
of the section of the transportation act forbidding reductions, 
after February 29 and prior to September 1, without the consent 
of the Commission. All American roads are expected to put into 
effect some scheme whereby they will collect the amount of the 
tariff charges in American money or its equivalent. 

The Railroad Administration was faced by the problem of 
what to do on account of the depreciation in Canadian dollars. 
Its interest, however, was due to the fact that its revenues were 
depleted by the payment of divisions, by Canadian roads, in 
Canadian money. That depleted the revenues of the Administra- 
tion to the extent of several hundred thousand dollars, or threat- 
ened to do so if the volume of tonnage continued. It took no 
action, either formal or otherwise, because the division agree- 
ments call for the payment of dollars and cents, without speci- 
fying whether they should be American or Canadian dollars. 

Chairman Clark, in his letter to Mr. Freer, said that can- 
celling all joint rates would be one way of handling the matter 
but he considered that more objectionable than the demand 
for pre-payment. 

While American railroads and the American Railway Ex- 
press Company are demanding or about to demand prepayment 
of charges on shipments going into Canada, Canadian roads are 
doing everything possible to avoid the prepayment of charges 
on shipments to this country. Both classes of carriers are 
trying to obtain American dollars. The Canadian roads decline 
prepayment because they want their American connections to 
collect the freight in American dollars and pay them their divi- 
sions in the higher-rated currency. 

The fact that Canadian roads are declining prepayment in 
Canadian coin has been reported to the state and commerce 
departments by Felix S. S. Johnson, American consul at Kings- 
ton. On April 6, Consul Johnson reported that the decision or 
ruling of the Canadian railways not to accept prepayment of 
freight charges on traffic to the United States had aroused the 
opposition of Canadian shippers. They felt so aggrieved by the 
action of the Dominion carriers that they took it up with the 
Canadian Railway Commission. In his report Mr. Johnson said: 

“Representatives of various industries, boards of trade and 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association waited on the Railroad 
Commission and pointed out the advisability of allowing ship- 
pers to prepay freight charges to the United States if they so 
desired. In this way they could sell to the American buyer on 
a delivered basis and the latter would know exactly what the 
goods would cost him. Freight charges could then be made in 
Canadian funds and the ultimate cost to the purchaser reduced. 

“Under the present system freight charges are paid at the 
destination in American funds and the Canadian railways re- 
ceive their share also in American funds. If their decision were 
revoked they would stand to lose a considerable sum arising out 
of exchange. As a compromise it was suggested that the Cana- 
dian portion of the rate be paid in Canadian funds and the Amer- 
ican portion in American funds. There was opposition to this 
suggestion on the ground that it would be extremely difficult to 
calculate these sums, with the exchange rate fluctuating daily. 
The chief commissioner, however, suggested that the rate of 
exchange might be fixed every Monday for the week and an 
arbitrary divison of the freight charges might be arrived at, in 
which case part would be paid in American funds and part in 
Canadian. This met with the approval of some of the shippers 
present. The commission reserved judgment, and shipers are 
awaiting the decision.” 

Whether Canadian roads have a legal right to decline pre- 
payment on freight to the United States cannot be answered 
from anything in the decisions of the courts on the common law 
relating to carriers. All the courts and commissions have ever 
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said on the subject of prepayment is in support of the carrie;’s 
undisputed legal right to demand prepayment.. That a carrie; 
has such a right is not even questioned, in any of the de. 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. A Carrier by 
water usually demands prepayment. The custom with icgarg 
to carriers by rail has been to allow the shipper to choose 
whether he would pay before or after the service was per. 
formed. Only in cases in which the agent is in doubt whether 
the commodity to be shipped, if forced to sale, would bring 
the amount of the freight charges, do the tariffs make it his 
duty to exact prepaymeni. 

In Boise Commercial Club vs. Adams Express Company 
(17 I. C. C., 115) the Commission stated it as an undisputed 
fact that the carrier has the legal right to demand prepayment. 
It said, however, that that legal right did not warrant the 
express company making prepay rates lower than rates to be 
paid by the consignee. In the bill of lading case (52 I. ©. €), 
it again stated the legal right of the carrier to require prepay. 
ment, and also in the express rate case (24 I. C. C., 399). Trans. 
porting goods without requiring the payment of freight before 
the service is performed, in the books, is treated as an ey. 
tension of credit to the consignor. The most a collect shipment 
does is to create a rebuttable presumption that the consignee 
is the owner of the goods and therefore liable for the freight. 
Yet even that kind of freight can be refused by a carrier if the 
consignor refuses to comply with a demand for prepayment. 

Any question that might have arisen by reason of the 
fact that demanding prepayment changed a practice, and that 
the Commission had not approved such change, it is believed, 
is quieted by the fact that Chairman Clark, in his letter, ap. 
proved what the express company did, and said that the Con- 
mission was unanimously of the opinion that the rates would 
have to be paid in American money. 

Section 208 (a) says all rates, fares, charges, and all classi- 
fications, regulations and practices, in any way changing, af. 
fecting, or determining any part or the aggregate of rates, fares, 
or charges “or the value” of the service rendered, shall con- 
tinue in force until September 1, unless changed by state or 
federal authority, or pursuant to authority of law. 

Permitting a consignee in Canada to pay in Canadian 
money is believed to be a practice that affects the value of the 
service to him; it may also affect the value of the service to 
the American consignee, but whether it is a practice which 
could be cited in derogation of the legal right of a carrier to 
demand prepayment of freight charges, becomes a moot ques- 
tion, it is believed, in view of Mr. Clark’s advice to Guy M. 
Freer. That letter may be cited by the carriers as authorizing 
them to change that practice, if consent to demand a legal right 
is necessary, because the practice has been not to exercise the 
legal right. 

A number of notices that prepayment of freight charges on 
shipments to Canada are believed to be on their way to the 
tariffs files of the Commission. The first of such notices was 
received from the Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Com- 
pany, and is known as traffic department circular No. 223, 
I. C. C. No. 110. It was issued April 23, and marked to become 
effective May 1. It says:. “On account of the depreciated 
money values between the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada, this company will demand prepayment of 
freight and other charges on all traffic destined to Canadian 
points.” 

It is the legal right of a carrier to demand the prepaymelt 
of any and all of its charges at any time. As a rule, the traffic 
managers, when they desire to avail themselves of their legal 
right to exact prepayment, send out notices to their agents 
requiring such prepayment. Only a comparatively few file such 
notices with the Commission. 


PAYMENT OF OCEAN FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to a report from the American consul-general at 
Bristol, British commercial interests are objecting to the pres 
ent custom of being required to pay the freight on shipments 
by water when the bills of lading are signed. In a letter to the 
consul-general, sent by him to the Department of Commerce, 4 
prominent British commercial house saide¢ 

“In our opinion the present custom of demanding payment 
of freight on signing bills of lading operates very strongly 
against chartering vessels owned in the United States and will 
operate still more strongly in the future when additional tonnage 
is obtainable from other sources. ; 

“After the armistice, when available tonnage was SO lim 
ited, we were obliged to accept any terms demanded, althous! 
very few British owners demanded freight to be prepaid, at 
at present there is no such demand being made by owners on 
this side.” 

The American consul-general declared in his report that out 
of fifty-four arrivals of American vessles since July 1, at - 
consulate, only four have loaded any return cargo. In each € 
these four cases the cargo consisted of china clay, which, he was 
advised, was loaded with a view in part to saving the price . 
ballast. 
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SHIPS TO SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Benson, of the United States Shipping Board, at 
4 conference, April 24, with representatives of the South At- 
lantic States Association, which is composed of the Chambers 
of Commerce in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, gave assurance that the board would not withdraw the 
Shipping Board vessels allocated to the south Atlantic ports as 
apart of the program of developing foreign trade. 

While the Shipping Board has no intention of curtailing the 
number of ships allocated to these ports, Chairman Benson said, 
the best method of insuring permanency would be for the ships 
to be bought by southern business interests. He said such a 
movement was now under way and progressing satisfactorily. 
The chairman said he was glad to get this information, because 
it was just such a policy that the board favored. 

About a year ago, on petition of the south Atlantic ports, 
twelve Ships were allocated by the board to the ports of Wil- 
mington, Charleston, ‘Savannah, Brunswick and Jacksonville. 
The ships have carried cargoes to and from Cuba and South 
America. The South Atlantic Maritime Corporation is‘operating 
the Shipping Board vessels under the agency agreement. 

The board recently sold to a Belgian firm one of the twelve 
vessels used in the south Atlantic trade and this caused the 
maritime corporation, the board was informed, considerable 
embarrassment, because it had arranged for a cargo for the 
ship. It was this action that brought about the conference. 
Chairman Benson said the board would allocate another vessel 
io take the place of the one sold. 

The delegation representing the South Atlantic States As- 
sociation was headed by John G. Evans, ex-governor of South 
Carolina. The development of the foreign trade from the south- 
erm ports in the last year, members of the delegation said, has 
been beyond all expectations. The ships have been carrying 
full cargoes both ways. 

The board also was asked to establish an operating district 
for the five ports. This would mean that the board’s operating 
district now having headquarters in Norfolk, Va., probably would 
be divided. Chairman Benson said he favored the creation of 
the new district. 


0CEAN FREIGHT RATE COMPETITION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Published reports to the effect that at a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the United States Shipping Board and American 
and foreign ocean shipping interests a tentative agreement had 
been reached to eliminate competition in ocean freight rates 
from ports of the United States to all foreign ports were denied 
at the offices of the board, April 24, when efforts were made to 
get an authentic statement as to what had been discussed in 
the conference and as to what had been agreed on. The con- 
ference referred to was concluded on the afternoon of April 23. 

W. F. Taylor, assistant director of operations of the board, 
who acted as chairman of the conference, declared that “all 
lak of pooling arrangements is unqualifiedly false.” He said 
that, aside from concurrences of representatives of foreign car- 
"ers in a plan which has for its purpose arriving at an agree- 
ment on a differential on cotton from trans-Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, the conference was confined to interdepartmental matters. 
The conference was caffed primarily, it was explained, to bring 
about equalization of rates charged by the various operators 
who are operating Shipping Board vessels under the new agency 
agreement. - 
_ One of the reports as to what was discussed at the con- 
lerence and which was brought to the attention of Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the board, and other Shipping Board offi- 
cials, was that the understanding was that there was to be “a 
booling of rates under Shipping Board supervision which will 
eee undercutting.” It was to this statement that Mr. Taylor 

rred. 

The chairman was asked if inquiries might not be made 
of the representatives of the board who were present at the 
conferenc e, but he said they. would not be permitted to discuss 
the Situation. He brought to the attention of those who were 
seeking light in the matter in order that an authentic statement 
might be made on a subject of such importance to the shipping 
oe a statement by Mr. Taylor sent to the official of the 
— who attends to the giving of announcements to the press, 
re ore the conference opened. This statement said that the 
onference was to be “a family affair’ and that “newspaper 
publicity was not desired.” 

FP ong point was made that the conference might have de- 
at something of interest to the public. Chairman Benson 
me that if the veracity of Mr. Taylor was being questioned, “we 
he ae right here.” This reply was made to a repre- 
i. of the press, who explained that in view of the reports 
wa lad been published about the conference he was simply 
mous to get the facts. 

the vhairman Benson said there had been no official action by 

Oarc on what had transpired at the conference and that if 
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there was anything to say after he had received the report in 
the matter from the board’s representatives he would make a 
statement. 

The only agreement reached as to rates at the conference 
of Shipping Board operators and representatives of privately 
owned steamship lines the latter part of last week was in regard 
to rates on cotton, the agreement being between the Shipping 
Board operators and concurred in by representatives of certain 
foreign lines, according to a statement authorized by Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the board, April 26. 

The agreement, as announced by the board, was that rates 
on cotton shall be established on the initiative of the south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and that such rates to trans-Atlantic ports 
shall be 7% cents per hundred pounds less from south Atlantic 
than from the Gulf ports; 12% cents less from Norfolk than 
from Gulf ports and 25 cents less from north Atlantic than from 
Gulf ports. 

The conference, according to the authorized statement, which 
was given verbally for publication, had solely to do with Ship- 
ping Board rate and traffic matters and was the result of the 
cancellation by the board of all traffic rates which, up to March 
30, had been published by the board and which governed all op- 
erators of Shipping Board vessels. 

Under the new managing agents’ agreement, it was ex- 
plained the agents have the authority to make rates on cargoes 
on Shipping Board steamers. If this authority were exercised by 
one agent or group of agents without regard to action taken by 
other agents, it was pointed out, discrimination would result 
and there would be a total absence of: uniformity or stability in 
rates on Shipping Board cargoes. 

Conferences were therefore arranged so that the Shipping 
Board operators from the north Atlantic, south Atlantic, and 
Gulf ports could make necessary rate adjustments. Officials of 
the board said the conference was successful in reaching a 
harmonious understanding between the north Atlantic, south At- 
lantic and Gulf port operators weherby rates can be made 
“without lost motion” and at the same time with due regard 
to the proper relation among all ports. With the exception of 
the concurrence by the foreign lines in the plan adopted as 
to cotton rates, Shipping Board officials asserted the confer- 
ence was confined entirely to a discussion of Shipping Board 
rates and traffic matters. 

A conference is to be held in New York May 3 between 
representatives of private American and foreign lines and Ship- 
piig Board representatives. It is understood that the purpose 
of this conference will be to discuss plans for stabilizing ocean 
freight rates from United States ports to foreign ports and to 
prevent “cutthroat” competition in rates. 

Representatives of steamship companies in Washington ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether any out-and-out agreement as to 
rates from United States ports would be reached at the con- 
ference in New York. It was understood that American steam- 
ship interests, before entering into any such agreement, would 
desire to be certain that they were not playing into the hands 
of foreign shipping interests. However, it was admitted that 
some steps might be taken to stabilize the ocean rate situation. 


RATES FOR SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator New, of Indiana, has submitted an amendment to 
the House merchant marine bill providing that rates established 
for Shipping Board vessels shall not be less than the cost of 
the service rendered and shall include a proper interest and de- 
preciation charge. The amendment follows: 


Provided, That in order that the existing steamship lines operat- 
ing on any route that may be established by said board hereunder 
may not be forced to operate at a loss, the rates and charges for such 
service shall not be less than the cost thereof, including a proper in- 
terest and depreciation charge on the value of the government ves- 
sels and equipment employed therein. 


Senator New’s amendment, if enacted into law, would pre- 
vent the Shipping Board from operating boats at less than cost 
and compel it to include in its rates costs which the private 
operator has to take into consideration in making his rates. 


RAILROAD BOAT OWNERSHIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, although expressing opposi- 
tion to the measure, submitted in the Senate, April 20, a bill 
(S. 4254) amending the Panama Canal provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce to permit railroad companies to own ships 
on the Great Lakes and coastwise waters. 

Senator Kellogg said the circumstances under which he 
introduced the bill were as follows: 

“When the railroad bill was pending before the conferees 
the bill from the House contained a clause modifying the 
Panama Canal act and permitting the railroad companies to own 
steamships with which they compete on the Great Lakes and on 
the other inland waters, except the Mississippi River and the 
Panama Canal. I opposed this measure in conference, and it 
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was rejected by the conferees, with an understanding, however, 
that I would introduce it by request as a separate bill, and that 
the committee on interstate commerce would give the com- 
munities mostly interested along the Great Lakes and the New 
England coast a hearing upon the bill. The New England rep- 
resentatives were very anxious to clarify the railroad situation 
between the New York and Boston and various intermediate 
towns where the New Haven road owns certain steamship lines. 

“Pursuant to that understanding, I introduce this bill. I 
did not favor it as a member of the conference committee, and 
I do not think I shall favor it now; but certainly the communities 
interested are entitled to a hearing, and there are senators who 
desire to have the bill become a law.” 

Replying to a request from Senator Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon, for an explanation of the bill, Senator Kellogg said: 

“IT will state the purpose of the bill. The senator will recol- 
lect that the Panama Canal act prohibits any railroad company 
from owning and controlling ships through the Panama Canal 
or any of the inland waters or coastwise waters of the United 
States where the railroad competes with those steamship lines. 
This provision, which had been adopted by the House, is in- 
tended to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission, if 
it thought it was in the interest of the public and not unduly 
restrictive of competition, to permit railroad companies to own 
ships on the Great Lakes and the inland waters and the coast- 
wise waters, although they were competitors. I thought that the 
Panama Canal act had been passed, after years of agitation and 
public discussion, as a policy, and that certainly it ought not 
to be amended by a mere provision adopted in a railroad bill of 
which the public seemed to have no knowledge whatever. So 
I agreed that I would introduce this bill and ask the committee 
on interstate commerce to grant hearings to interested parties. 
Personally I have not changed my opinion at all.” 


INCREASED PRODUCTION CONVENTION 


Railroads and the merchant marine were to be discussed in 
group meetings at the “Increased Production Convention’ held 
at Atlantic City, April 26 to 29, by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“The object of the convention is to go into the various 
phases that enter into the important problem of maximum pro- 
duction in an effort to find a way to speed up the industrial 
output of the nation,” said a statement issued by the chamber. 

“Economists tell us that if we can increase our output to 
a point where the supply will be greater than the demand 
then there will come a drop in the cost of living. Now there 
is a scarcity of many essential commodities. Merchants are 
outbidding each other for goods. Europe is calling upon our 
manufacturers for enormous supplies, and altogether the sup- 
ply of merchandise and food is much below the demand. The 
result is constantly increasing prices. 

“More production is the aim of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and this problem will be discussed from its many 
angles by several thousand business men at the great industrial 
conference. The manufacturer, the farmer, the merchant and 
the workmen will all be represented, and the respective views 
of each group will be placed before the meeting. 

“In relation to production, there is nothing more important 
than an efficient, well-equipped railroad system. Without ade- 
quate means of transportation, increased production would be 
of no avail. Its value would be worthless, since it would be 
impossible to have a proper distribution. The railroads have 
an important work to do in helping to bring about a greater 
production and distribution of commodities. 

“The railroads are considered so essential to the success 
of the movement for a maximum production that one entire 
group meeting has been set aside for a discussion of our sys- 
tem of railroads. George A. Post, president, Standard Coupler 
‘Company, New York, will be the chairman of the railroad group 
meeting, and the other speakers will be John E. Oldhan, Old- 
ham, Merrill & Co., Boston, and Charles E. Lee, transportation 
engineer, Ford, Bacon & Davis Corporation, New York. 

“The problems of the railroads, such as lack of equipment 
and financial needs, will be talked over at an open discussion 
of this subject at the group meeting. 

“An excellent program for the group meeting on shipping 
has been arranged. William Fellowes Morgan, president of 
the New York Merchants’ Association, will preside over the 
group meeting, and the other speakers will be: Professor S. S. 
Huebner, University of Pennsylvania; William H. McGee, Wil- 
liam H. McGee Company, New York; R. S. MacElwee, assistant 
director, United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Benjamin F. Cresson, consulting engineer, New York, 
New Jersey Port and Harbors Development Commission; W. F. 
Taylor, assistant director of operations, United States Shipping 
Board. 

“There will be an open discussion after the principal ad- 
~ dresses have been made to give each man present an oppor- 
tunity to present his views on our shipping industry. What 
the American merchant marine policy should be and numerous 
other important phases of shipping will be discussed.” 
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CEMENT, MONTREAL TO VERMONT 


The Trafic World Washington B ureay 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company has submitted to the 
Commission for filing by it, a formal complaint against the aq. 
justment of rates on cement from Montreal to destinations jp 
Vermont caused by the publication of the $3.00 rate from the 
Canadian city to Boston. By reason of the rule for the applica. 
tion of the rate at intermediate points, the $3.00 rate will apply 
to many points in Vermont, to which the complainant and other 
cement manufacturers in the Hudson district ship. Some of the 
rates from the Hudson district, for hauls of shorter mileage, wil] 
be higher from Hudson than from Montreal. For instance, to 
Wilder, Thetford, Ely, Piedmont, and Bradford, Vt., Hudson, 
with mileages running from 191 to 217, will have to pay $3.49 
while Montreal with mileages from 217 to 243, will pay only $3.00, 

In ton-mile terms, the Montreal rates will run from 8.4 to 
13.8 mills while Hudson shippers will pay from 13 to 22.1 mills, 
The destinations on which the mills-per-ton-per-mile rates are 
figured are in Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachussetts, 
The lowest ton-mile from Hudson, to the destinations mentioned 
in the complaint, 13 mills, is only a faction lower than the high- 
est ton-mile from Montreal. The lowest ton-mile from Montreal 
shown in the complaint is 8.4 mills the lowest from Hudson, 13 
mills; the highest from Montreal is 13.8 while the highest from 
Hudson is 22.1. 

The prayer in the complaint is for just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates to the points, largely on the Boston & 
Maine, Central of Vermont, Maine Central, and Boston & Albany, 
from Hudson. 

This complaint, taken in connection with the nine complaints 
of the Atlas company bringing into issue the reasonableness of 
rates from the Hudson district in comparison with those from 
the Lehigh district, to New England destinations, puts into issue 
the lawfulness of probably every rate on cement to a New Eng. 
land destination. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The President, April 30, sent to the Senate the nominations 
of Henry Jones Ford of Princeton, N. J., and James Duncan 
of Quincy, Mass., to be members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Ford is to succeed James S. Harlan, whose term 
expired December 31, 1918, and Duncan is nominated for one 
of the two new positions created by the transportation act 
approved February 28, 1920. 

Professor Ford was born at Baltimore, Md., is a graduate 
of Baltimore City College; was a newspaper editor for a num- 
ber of years, and has been professor of politics at Princeton 
since June, 1908. He is also the author of a number of books 
and articles on political science and other subjects. 

Mr. Duncan was born in Kincardine County, Scotland; 
educated at Aberdeen, Scotland; was a monumental and statue 
granite cutter for many years; secretary and president, re 
spectively, of the Granite Cutters’ International Association; 
editor of the Granite Cutters’ Journal; has served as vice-presl- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; has also represented 
the Federation at a number of international conferences. He 
was a member of the commission sent to Russia in 1917 by 
President Wilson. 

Ford was in newspaper work continuously from 1872 to 
1905, serving in those years as editorial writer, city editor, and 
managing editor on the Baltimore American, Baltimore Sun, 
New York Sun, Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph, and Pittsburgh Gazette. He became a lec- 
turer on political science at Johns Hopkins in 1906. He is 
sixty-nine years old. 

Duncan is sixty-three years old. He led the strike in the 
granite cutting industry for an eight-hour day in 1900. ; 

Ford is a Democrat. Duncan, formerly a Republican, gives 
his politics as “independent.” He supported Wilson in both 
campaigns. 

The transportation act provides that not more than six 
commissioners shall be from the same political party. As now 
constituted, the Commission is equally* divided as to politics, 
four members being Democrats and four Republicans. 

It was said at the White House that both Ford and Duncan 
have indicated that they would accept the places on the Com- 
mission. It is understood that a third nominee has been ae 
lected, but that name is being held up until he signifies whethel 
or not he will accept. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A plan for a federal department of advertising, presented 
in the form of a bill to create it, will be offered at the IndianaP 
olis convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs, June 6 to 
10, the program committee announces. The bill, which will be 
drawn by eminent authorities, will be presented by 2 man 0 
high position, who will show briefly what advertising has done, 
and still must do, for the government. 
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Who's Who ins Traffic 


“All dressed up and no place to go.” 
That is the epitomization of human mis- 
ery. It’s been the trouble in New York 
since the middle of January. The rest of 
the country always was more resourceful 
than New York. It had to be. New 
York is not the work of man. The con- 
figuration of the earth’s surface is the 
cause of New York’s being. The cur- 
rents of water and air that sent Hendrik 
Hudson to that gash in the rock founda- 
tion of the North American continent 
which perpetuates New York lighterage 
questions, drove other human beings to 
the same spot. They could not help go- 
ing to the place where no one has a 
home and everyone must, therefore, per- 
force be dressed up much of the time 
thinking of some place to go. 

In the matter of a bureau of traffic, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
a New Yorker. It did not ask for the 
rate-making section of the new law. A 
current over which it had no control 
floated that section to its doorstep. It’s 
been waiting at the Commission’s front 
door for two months. Six weeks after 
it arrived, the Commission dressed itself. 
It called into existence the bureau of 
traffic. It crooked its finger at William 
Vincent Hardie and made him director 
of traffic. Hither he came back, so hur- 
riedly after his departure that he had 
not had time to become acquainted with 
his office and his work as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, at Dallas. 

The Commission has put on its new 
spring outfit, which, in the prosatic lan- 
guage of every day, is known as the 
bureau of traffic, but whither it is going 
it does not know. Conductor Edgar E. 
Clark is ready to give the high sign, 
either with the index finger of his right 
hand or the lantern. Engineman George 
B. McGinty is prepared in every way, 
but if the uncertainty lasts much longer, 
his nervousness may cause him to toot 
her three times instead of twice, and 
start the blamed thing backward instead 
of forward. It is certainly wearing on 
the nerves to be all dressed up and not 
know when the going is to begin, even 
if the destination is certain. 

None of this, however, is to be 
charged for or against William V. Hardie. 
He is all ready. Being ready appears 
to be one of his habits. Being called 
on, before one is forty, to become the 
traffic adviser to the men composing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pre- 
supposes a habit of being ready to do 
Something more than ordinarily useful. 
Hardie will be thirty-nine next July. He 
was born at Hudson, New York, July 20, 
1881. But he is not a New Yorker. He 
8 really a Texan, although he went to 
School at Pittsfield, Mass. He remem- 
bers Hudson, of course, but his recollec- 
lon is so hazy that he cannot recall 
the brown October (deleted by censor) 
that was so good to drink with broiled 
lobster, nor yet the cement the Canadian 
mills are expected to drive out of the 
markets of Boston, Bangor, Portland, and 
4 few other New England communities. 

The director of traffic is a Santa Fe 
man. In the days when there was ill 


By A. E. Heiss 











bers, H. P. Anewalt, Paul P. Hastings 
and “Jim” Coffey, and did not suspect 
that W. V. Hardie, who was making a 
frightful ruction in Oklahoma in behalf 
of shippers, was also a man of that ilk, 
the row that Hardie was making showing 
that the Santa Fe school put something 
into the crania of men matriculating 
therein. 

Hardie is as quiet and as diffident as 
the Victorian novelists used to depict the 
sixteen-year-old school girl. There’s a 
thinness of the sandy thatch that makes 
one wonder why nature is robbing man 
of the protection it provided against the 
sun’s rays. Is it in league with the hat- 
ters, or did the hatters, by their wiles, 
offend nature and she get even with 
mankind by making it the slave of the 
men who are all supposed to be mad? 
Were this an autobiography, instead of 
a biographical scenario, with a few un- 
related observations as borders, it would 
run substantially like this: 

W. V. Hardie, born at Hudson, N. Y., 
July 20, 1881; lived at Pittsfield, Mass.; 
went to Galveston, Tex., 1894; completed 
his schooling in the Galveston High 
School; spent two years at the University 
of Texas; entered the employ of the 
Santa Fe, in the general freight agent’s 
office in 1900; in six months had passed 
through the grades of office boy, file 
clerk, filing tariffs, and then as clerk 
booking export freight; then assistant 
rate clerk, receiving four promotions in 
three years; left the Santa Fe to accept 
employment under J. H. Johnston, who 
has been assistant general freight agent 
in the Galveston Freight Bureau, the task 
of which was to restore Galveston to her 
commercial position after the storm that 
wrecked so much of the city; remained 
two years and then went with Mr. Johns- 
ton to the Oklahoma Traffic Association 
and was Mr. Johnston’s assistant until 
1911, when he returned to railroad work, 
and Hardie became head of that organ- 
ization; came to Washington, January 1, 
1919, as a traffic assistant to Director 
Thelen, of the Division of Public Service; 
at the end of federal control, entered the 
service of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
as assistant general freight agent; be- 
came Director of the Bureau of Traffic 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
April 15, 1920. 

There is just as much known ro- 
mance about the progress of the new 
director toward the place he has achieved 
as there is in a calendar. He did not 
have “insurmountable obstacles” to over- 
come or “incredible hardships” to bear; 
nor did he ever engineer a coup that sent 
enemies flying crying for the hills to 
cover them from the pursuing wrath. 

Not at all. That is not the fashion 
of the slender chap, who parts his hair 
in the center of his forehead, and could, 
if he pleased, make himself look like a 
winning tea hound. What he knows and 
does may be inferred from these facts: 
He was at the head of the Oklahoma 
Traffic Assogiation while Oklahoma was 
fighting for her industrial life in the early 
part of the Railroad Administration; he 
was in charge of rate adjustments, for 
the public service division, in the whole 


feeling between the Railroad Administration and the shippers of Western Classification territory and transcontinental adjust- 
tae jeeringly remarked that the country had gone “Santa ments; and more than 8,500 of the 23,000 freight rate authori- 
& That was before they really’ got to know Edward Cham- ties issued by the Railroad Administration had to pass through 
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his hands. Western Classification territory involves two-thirds 
of the mileage of the country. The man who has an easy nod- 
ding acquaintance with the troubles and situations in that part 
of the country must know much about the whole,country, espe- 
cially if, as was the case with Hardie, he also has supervisory 
acquaintance with transcontinental rates. 

The supposition is that Hardie will be the Commission’s 
adviser as to methods for handling the rate situations through- 
out the country. No one is exactly sure about anything yet. 
That is due to the fact about being sartorially ready without 
billing to final destination. As assistant to Max Thelen, as 
traffic man for troubled Oklahoma, and as one trained in the 
Santa Fe school, he has the foundation for big work for the 
Commission—when it is possible to make definite plans, although 
there are some who doubt whether it will be possible for a 
bureau chief ever to go far under an organization composed 
of.so many official superiors, each commissioner, probably, hav- 
ing in the back of his head an idea that he is a good deal of a 
traffic manager himself. But Hardie is tactful, diplomatic, 
patient, and persevering, soft spoken, never outwardly ruffled, 
and the last man on earth to diminish his usefulness by ob- 
stinate pride of opinion or inability to see the other fellow’s 
point of view. 





ANTHRACITE COAL TRUST CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Clarke, the United 
States Supreme Court, April 26, in No. 3, The United States of 
America, Appellant, v. Reading Company, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company, et al., and No. 4, Reading Company, Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railway Company, et al., Appellants, v. 
The United States of America, upheld the government’s anti- 
trust suit charging a combination in restraint of commerce in an- 
thracite coal. 


The defendant corporations were designated by the court 
as follows: Reading Company, as the holding company; Phila- 
dephia & Reading Ralway Company as Reading Railway Com- 
pany; Philadephia & Reading Coal & Iron Company as Reading 
Coal Company: Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, as 
Central Railroad Company; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany as Wilkes-Barre Company; Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany as Navigation Company. 

The case was decided on appeals from a decree entered in 
a suit brought by the government to dissolve the intercorporate 
relations existing between the corporation defendants for the al- 
leged reason that through such relations they constituted a 
combination in restraint of interstate commerce in anthracite 
coal, and an attempt to monopolize or a monopolization of such 
trade and commerce in violation of the first and second sections 
of the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, and also for the alleged 
reason that the Philadelphia & Reading and Central Railroad of 
New Jersey violated the commodities clause of the interstate 
act by transporting over their lines of railroad, in interstate 
commerce, coal mined or purchased by coal companies which 
they are associated by stock ownership. 


The court said the essential claims of the government were: 

“First: That the ownership by the Holding Company of 
controlling interests in the shares of the capital stocks of the 
Reading Railway Company, of the Reading Coal Company and 
of the Central Railroad Company, constitutes a combination in 
restraint of interestate trade in commerce and an attempt to 
monopolize and a monopolization of a part of the same in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890. 

“Second: That the Holding Company in itself constitutes a 
like violation of .the act. 


“Third: That certain covenants and agreements between 
the Central Railroad Company and the Navigation Company con- 
tained in a lease, by the latter to the former, of the Lehigh & 
Susquehanna Railroad, constitute a like violation of the act. 

“Fourth: That the transportation in interstate commerce by 
the Reading Railway Company and by the Central Railroad Com- 
pany, of coal mined or purchased by the coal companies affiliated 
with each of them constitutes a violation of the commodities 
clause of the act to regulate commerce.” 

After a long discussion of the case, the court said in con- 
clusion: 

“It results that the decree of the District Court will be af- 
firmed, as to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, the Le- 
high & New England Railroad Company, the Lehigh & Hudson 
River Railway Company, as to the restrictive covenants in the 
mining leases with the respect to the shipping of coal, as to the 
dissolution of the combination between the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company and the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company, maintained through the Reading Company 
and the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. As to the 
Wilmington & Northern Railroad Company and as to the in- 
dividual defendants the bill will be dismissed without prejudice. 
As to the Reading company, the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
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pany, and the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, the 
decree of the district court will be reversed and the cause re. 
manded with directions to enter a decree in conformity with 
this opinion, dissolving the combination of the Reading company, 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Company, the Central Railroad Cop. 
pany of New Jersey and the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coai Con. 
pany, existing and maintained through the Reading Conpany, 
with such provision for the disposition of the shares of stocks 
and bonds and other property of the various companies, held 
by the Reading Company as may be necessary to establish the 
entire’ independence from that company and from each other, 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, the Phil. 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre (Coaj 
Company, and also that such disposition shall be made by the 
decree of the stocks and bonds of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company, held by the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, aS may be necessary to establish entire independence 
between these two companies to the end that the affairs of all 
these now combined companies may be conducted in harmony 
with the law.” 

Justices Day, McKenna and Pitney joined in the opinion. 
Chief Justice White and Justices Holmes and Vandevaniter de. 
livered a dissenting opinion. Justices McReynolds and Brandeis 
did not participate in the decision. 


SUPREME COURT VALUATION DECISION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States has modified the 
language of the opinion in which it reversed the two lower 
courts and directed the issuance of a writ of mandamus order- 
ing the Commission to take certain testimony in the Kansas 
City Southern valuation case. The meaning of the decision, 
however, has not been changed. It is still the order of the court 
that the Commission do what the Commission, basing its con- 
clusion on the language the court employed in the Minnesota 
rate Cases, contended was impossible. 


in the opinion as originally handed down (The Traffic World, 
March 13, p. 476) the court said: “It is impossible to conceive 
how the Minnesota rate ruling could furnish ground for refus- 
ing to carry out the commands of Congress, the cogency of 
which consideration is made particularly manifest when it is 
borne in mind that the Minnesota rate cases were decided 
prior to the passage of the act in question.” 


As revised, the opinion now reads: “It is impossible to con- 
ceive how the Minnesota rate ruling could furnish ground for 
refusing to carry out the commands of Congress, the cogency 
of which consideration is none the less manifest though it be 
borne in mind that the Minnesota rate cases were decided after 
the passage of the act in question.” 

The error of the Supreme Court, which it now corrects, was 
pointed out in the Traffic World. 

There is going to be some difficulty on the part of the Com: 
mission in obeying the mandamus because the Commission, iN 
defending itself in the lower courts, told them that what the 
law commanded was impossible and had been so held by the 
Supreme Court in the Minnesota rate cases, decided three 
months after the passage of the valuation act. It pointed to the 
Minnesota rate case to show that what the statute commanded 
was impossible and to the maxim that the law does not require 
the impossible or useless. 


While the Commission has not said or done anything with 
regard to the valuation of the Kansas City Southeren, in the 
light of the issuance of the mandamus, there is an idea among 
those who have to do with valuation matters that the Commis: 
sion will have to make use of a method of ascertaining the 
present cost of acquiring the lands, either by purchase or Col 
demnation, and state the excess, if any, of such value over the 
present value of contiguous lands, which the Commission Tr 
ported as being the present value of the lands owned by the 
Kansas City Southern. The idea is that it will have to use 4 
method that it and other tribunals have thought was condemned 
by the Supreme Court in its decision in the Minnesota rate 
cases, because it seemed to the court that that method required 
an estimate to be made on “inadmissible assumptions and upon 
impossible hypotheses.” The Commission, however, will have 
to make an effort to make the assumption that the railroad 
non-existent, but that the towns and cities that have grown up 
around it are existent and that its task is to estimate how much 
more it would cost the railroad company now to acquire the 
lands for its right of way, by purchase or condemnation, than 
the value of the lands on each side of the right of way. 2 

The Kansas City Southern claimed, in the litigation that 1! 
the Commission had taken the testimony necessary to enable It 
to make an estimate of cost under the assumed conditions ol 
non-existence of the railroad, but the existence of the farms 4? 
communities that depend on it, the estimate of the value of t : 
land would be $5,000,000 greater than the sum reported @s beins 
the present value of the land. 
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PROPER RAILROAD EXPENSES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Accounting officers of several railroad companies have taken 
up with accountants in the Commission’s bureau of carriers’ 
accounts the question as to the construction that will be placed 
py the Commission on paragraph 5 of section 209 of the trans- 
portation act, which says: 

“The Commission shall require the elimination and restate- 
ment of the operating expenses and revenues (other than for 
maintenance of way and structures, or maintenance of equip- 
ment) for the guaranty period (March 1 to August 31), to the 
extent necessary to correct and exclude any disproportionate or 
ynreasonable charge to such expenses or revenues for such pe- 
riod, or any charge to such expenses or revenues for such 
period, which, under a proper system of accounting, is attrib- 
ytable to another period.” 

The question as to what that paragraph means has not yet 
reached the Commission. That is to say, while there has been 
sme discussion as to the meaning of that language between 
ihe accounting officers of the railroads and the accounting offi- 
cers of the Commission, the matter has not yet been put into 
such form as to require a construction of the paragraph by the 
Commission. It is believed, by those who are familiar with the 
subject, that the paragraph was written into the statute so that 
carriers accepting the guaranty would not be at liberty, at the 
expense of the United States treasury, to conduct experiments 
ithe cost of which would be charged to operating accounts, dur- 
ing the guaranty period between March 1 and August 31. 

The accounting rules of the Commission require the ex- 
penses Of off-line agencies to be included in the operating ac- 
counts. It is the understanding in Washington that some car- 
riers are unwilling to re-establish off-line agencies, which are of 
seat help to shippers, unless and until they know that the 
cost of such agencies will not be eliminated from the operating 
accounts, by means of a construction of paragraph 5, section 209. 

Apparently a well-settled but unofficial view is that, inas- 
much as the cost of off-line agencies was charged to operating 
expenses in the test period, the cost of re-established off-line 
agencies now could be put into the operating accounts without 
danger of the elimination of the items by any construction that 
night be placed on the language of the new law by the Com- 
mission. The basic thought is that Congress, in using that 
language, intended that during the guaranty period of six 
months, comparison between the expense accounts incurred 
prior to federal control should be made with the expense ac- 
cunts during the six months’ guaranty period. But the com- 
parison would not be the dollar of the test period with the 
dollar of today. It would be a comparison between the dollar 
of the test period depreciated so as to be comparable with 
the dollar of today. That is to say, if a railroad for ten off-line 
agencies in 1917 paid $100,000 and for ten off-line agencies in 
1920 paid $175,000, the larger sum would be held to be no greater 
expenditure than that made in 1917, although, as a matter of 
monetary units, it would be. In other words, the dollars of 
today - the dollars of the test period would be equalized or 
equated. 

How soon, if ever, the question will reach the Commission 
in such form as to require a construction of the language it is 
Impossible to say. It is believed, however, that if the railroad 
companies insisted on a ruling the Commission would make it. 
ltis possible that some companies are not anxious to re-estab- 
lish some off-line agencies and are using the fact that no con- 
struction has been placed on the language in question as an 
fxcuse for not re-establishing them. 

_ There is no legal barrier to re-establishment. Any corpora- 
lon is at liberty to establish as many off-line agencies as its 
‘xecutives deem necessary or desirable. It is reasonably cer- 
‘am, however, that if it ordered the creation of an unusually 
large number of off-line agencies, or incurred disproportionate 
expenses in operating them, the Commission would order the 
‘lmination of such disproportionate Amounts. It is regarded 
a8 Moraliy certain that the Commission would allow as oper- 
dlig expenses any reasonable sums that might have to be 
‘pent to put a company back, in the matter of freight soliciting 
‘ree, to the condition in which it was during the test period. 


CONVICTION FOR MISBILLING 


: At Tulsa, Okla., April 23, in the United States District 
2 the Gulf Refining Company was convicted of violating 
0 Elkins act. The indictment on which the case was brought 
“S In 160 counts charging the defendant with having trans- 
~~ casinghead gasoline from Kiefer, Drumright and Jenks, 
oe Port Arthur, Tex., billed as unrefined naphtha. This 
dete bs of interest, not only on account of the size of the 
“pe ant, which is a Texas corporation, but also because of 
. sp ecution of misbilling under section 1 of the Elkins act, 
rahi pr hibits shippers from obtaining concessions from the 
ine ished tariff rates. In times past prosecutions for misbill- 
£ have ‘ually been brought under section 10 of the act to 
In this case, however, the facts alleged 





gulate commerce. 
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were sufficiently broad so as to bring the violation within the 
terms of the Elkins act. 

Casinghead gasoline is manufactured by the compression 
of casinghead gas which escapes from the oil wells at the casing- 
head. For a number of years it was allowed to escape in the 
atmosphere and was lost. Since 1904 casinghead plants in 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma and Texas have sprung up and the in- 
dustry is of considerable size. While casinghead gasoline is 
used in its natural state to a limited extent as fuel for auto- 
mobiles, the principal purpose it serves is to bring up low-grade 
gasoline and naphtha to a standard of commercial gasoline. 
The product of the casinghead plant when it is first produced 
is extremely volatile and for a number of years the explosives 
rules required its shipment to be made in specially constructed 
tank cars. Within the last few years there has been a modifi- 
cation of the rules so as to allow the casinghead gasoline to be 
shipped in ordinary tank cars when its vapor pressure is below 
ten pounds a square inch. Special placards are required to be 
placed on the car and on the dome cover so as to warn oper- 
atives of the railroads not to open the dome when there is 
pressure within the tank car. 

The Gulf Refining Company complied with the requirements 
in force in so far as placing of placards on the cars was con- 
cerned, but used the term “unrefined naphtha” and took advan- 
tage of a commodity rate on this material. The rate on unre- 
fined naphtha was about fifty per cent of the gasoline rate and 
the difference in freight charges between $70 and $100 for each 
car. This practice of billing casinghead gasoline as unrefined 
naphtha has been carried on for about three years. In the trial 
of the case before Judge Robert L. Williams it was brought out 
by testimony that the shippers were consigning tank cars of 
this material to Pittsburgh billed as gasoline and were sending 
shipments of the same material from the same tank to Port 
Arthur, Tex., described as unrefined naphtha. It was also testi- 
fied to that in times past the commodity was marketed direct 
from the casinghead plant at Kiefer after being weathered and 
blended to the gravity of ordinary gasoline. 

The trial of the case consumed two weeks and there were 
more than one hundred witnesses summoned from all parts of 
the country. 

This is one of a series of cases now pending in the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma, indictments having been returned Novem- 
ber, 1919, against Charles B. Ellis, traffic manager, Gulf Refin- 
ing Company, and against the Gypsy Oil Company of Tulsa, for 
misbilling under section 10 of the act to regulate commerce. 
There is also an indictment for violation of section 235 of the 
criminal code against the Gypsy Oil Company and Charles B. 
Ellis jointly. 


BOXING AND CRATING 


The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
which is a government institution of industrial research con- 
ducted by the Forest Service and whose purpose is to promote 
economy and efficiency in the utilization of wood and in the 
processes by which forest materials are converted into com- 
mercial products, is conduting a course in boxing and crating. 
Its announcement says: 

“The economic loss in shipping in the United States due to 
poor packing, poor containers, unnecessary first cost, etc., is 
conservatively estimated at not less than $500,000 a day for all 
classes of domestic and foreign shipments. This loss can be 
materially reduced by the use of properly designed shipping 
containers. 

“Practical training courses have recently been conducted 
at the Forest Products Laboratory to make available to manu- 
facturers and packers the principles that underlie proper box 
and crate construction. 

“The boxing and crating course has proved so satisfactory, 
that as long as there is sufficient demand by shippers and others 
interested in good container construction, the course will be 
given monthly starting in July, 1920. 

“The course consists of one week’s instruction in boxing 
and crating under a staff of competent specialists. To cover the 
cost of conducting the course, a co-operative fee of $75 per man 
is charged. 

Outline of Course. 
— Tests on various types of box construction to show characteristic 
" poor to demonstrate the necessity of adequate nailing. 

Demonstration to show the effect of using one, two, 

piece ends, sides, top, and bottom. 


Relative holding power of different kinds of nails. 
Effect of using wet lumber for boxes. 


and three 


Strapping: Methods of application and efficiency. 
Influence of grade of lumber and location of defects on boxes and 
crates. 4. 


Solid and corrugated fiber board and wire-bound boxes. 

Crate construction and tests. 

Selection and identification of woods. 

Especial attention will be given to the specific problems of the 
men enrolled. 


“Firms or individuals interested in enrolling representa- 


tives should communicate at once with the Director, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin.” 
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LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on agriculture, which has been in- 
vestigating the need for legislation regulating the live stock 
industry, has appointed a sub-committee composed of Repre- 
sentatives Haugen, Rubey, McLaughlin, Anderson and Rainey 
to draft a bill. The committee voted against a licensing system 
and against the creation of a _ live ‘stock commission. Mr. 
Haugen said the view of the committee was that no new agency 
should be established, but that governmental bodies in existence 
should be utilized. He said he favored giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over matters in the live stock 
industry pertaining to transportation, but that the sub-committee 
would recommend what should be done. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SILK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The litigation caused by the effort of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to put raw and artificial silk in the list of goods that will 
not be transported by freight will be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The railroads tried to get the matter certi- 
fied to the highest court on the theory that there were con- 
flicting decisions by lower courts, a condition calling for cer- 
tification to the Supreme Court to the end that uniformity might 
be brought about. 

Alexander H. Elder and other attorneys for the railroads 
asked the court of appeals for the second circuit to affirm the 
order of the lower court (which had denied the injunction) but 
the circuit court said it was unreasonable for the railroads to 
ask for the affirmation of an order of the district court which, 
in its opinion, should be reversed. Compliance with the request 
of the railroads, made on a motion for rehearing, would have 
been equivalent to a reversal, by the circuit court, of its con- 
clusion that the district court’s order denying the injunction 
should be reversed. 

Had the circuit court affirmed the order of the district court, 
certification to the Supreme Court would have been a certain 
and definite way to bring the dispute to the attention of the 
Supreme Court. It is believed, however, that there will be no dif- 
ficulty on the part of the railroads in getting the case to the Su- 
preme Court, even if the circuit court of appeals did not accept. 
the easy method suggested in the motion for a rehearing, which 
was made on the theory that the court had not thought of all the 
things the shippers of silk might do to get their products moved, 
even if they were denied the privilege of moving them by freight. 
In denying the motion for re-hearing the circuit court said: 

“The fact that nothing was said in our opinion about ex- 
press companies or carriage of silk by express or by automobile 
is not to be taken as evidence that we overlooked these con- 
siderations. The question before us was the right of the Director 
General or of the railroad carriers to refuse to carry silk as 
freight. The thing principally complained of was the amend- 
ment of Rule 3 to include silk. The cancellation of the ratings 
was incidental. If the amendment is invalid the concellation 
of the rates is invalid and the existing rates continue. 


“This suit is a class or representative suit both as to the 
plaintiffs and as to the defendants. We think the injury to the 
plaintiffs more entitled to consideration than the possible em- 
barrassments to the business of the carriers that are suggested. 

“It is unreasonable to ask us to affirm an order which we 
think and have decided should be reversed. So a certificate to 
the Supreme Court for instructions does not lie in the case of 
interlocutory orders, even if we were disposed to grant it, Sees. 
138 and 239 judicial code.” 


LOADING OF GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An informal conference on minimum weights and proposed 
double-loading of grain and grain products is to be held, May 
10, at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, between representatives 
of the grain and feed interests and W. V. Hardie, director of 
the Commission’s traffic bureau, with a view to formulating 
an agreement as to how the 60,000 minimum established by 
the Railroad Administration may be modified so as to permit the 
shipment of smaller carloads, especially of feeds, without dimin- 
ishing the efficient use of the equipment. The proposal is to 
provide for double-loading by means of rules that will conserve 
equipment. 

The Commission announced the holding of the conference 
in a notice to interested parties, April 27, as follows: 

“It appearing that carriers generally throughout the United 
States, under authority of United States Railroad Administra- 
tion Freight Rate Authority 16368 of October 29, 1919, and 
Fifteenth Section Order No. 1990 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, filed with the Commission supplements establish- 
ing certain increased carload minimum weights on grain and 
grain products and rules and regulations applicable thereto, 
which by the terms of Special Permission 49801 of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, dated March 17, 1920, expire on Augys 
31, 1920; and 

It appearing, that complaints have been received by the 
Commission that the effect of these minimum weights will 
injurious to certain interests and that as long as such minimyy 
weights are effective, it is desirable to modify the rules gover. 
ing them by permitting double-loading of cars or in such othe 
manner as the facts may warrant, 7 

“The Commission is therefore desirous of obtaining adj. 
tional facts in connection with the matter, and for this purpog 
an informal conference will be held between such representa. 
tives of state commissions, shippers, carriers and others 4 
desire to appear, and W. V. Hardie, director, Bureau of Traffic, 
representing the Commission, in the Hotel Jefferson, at ¢ 
Louis, Mo., at 10 o’clock a. m., May 10, 1920. 

“As a means of meeting the situation the basis outline 
in paragraphs 1 to 6 below has been suggested, but it is unde. 
stood that parties appearing will not be confined to these sug: 
gestions, but may propose such other measures as are designed 
to adequately meet the existing situation. 

“1. To establish a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds op 
grain products now subject to minimum weight of 60,000 pounds, 
said minimum weight of 40,000 pounds to apply alternatively 
with existing minimum weights and be subject to the provisions 
of paragraphs 2 to 6, inclusive, below: 

“2. Not less than two shipments shall be loaded in the 
same car, each of such shipments to be subject to minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. 

“3. When two shipments are loaded, the destination of one 
of such shipments shall be directly intermediate to the destina- 
tion of the second shipment via some route authorized in the 
tariffs between the point of origin (or, in the case of transit 
shipments, the transit point) and the destination of such second 
shipment. If more than two shipments are loaded, the destina- 
tions of two of such shipments shall be directly intermediate 
to the destination of the third. (See also paragraph 4.) 

“4. Circuitous or back hauling to reach the last point of 
consignment through the first point or points of consignment 
will be permitted over the lines of the same carriers not ei- 
ceeding 25 per cent of the distance to the last point of con- 
signment from the point of origin or the transit point, as the 
case may be. 

“5. The distance from the destination of the first shipment 
to the destination of the last shipment over the route of move 
ment shall not be greater than one-half the total distance from 


the point of origin (or, in the case of transit shipments, the | 


transit point) to the last destination point via the first destina- 
tion or destinations. 

“6. Tariffs shall provide that 
agents at destination to supervise the unloading 
record of delivery of each of such shipments.” 


it is the duty of carriers’ 
and make 





USE TO BE MADE OF $300,000,000 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission announced April 28 that it had asked the 
Association of Railway Executives to submit to it a compre 
hensive plan for the use of that part of the fund of $300,000,000 
provided by the transportation act that may be devoted to the 
acquisition of new facilities and equipment, but that it will 
not be limited by the plan presented by the executives. It ex 
pressed the wish that carriers desiring any part of that fund 
would work through the association, as that would simplify its 
task. It will, however, consider applications not filed through 
the association, if carriers will present them before May 10 and 
file arguments in support of them before May 15. In its al 
nouncement the Commisison said that the fund, in comparison 
with the country’s needs for new equipment and additional fa- 
cilities, was small, and that it must not be administered piece 
meal, but in accordance with the best interests of the public 
as a whole. That is why the Commission would like it if all 
carriers would work with the Association of Executives. 


MISSISSIPPI-WARRIOR CLAIMS 


In a circular addressed to all shippers, Theodore Bretl, 





traffic manager of the Mississippi-Warrior Service of the Inland 
Waterways, says: , 
“Some anxiety has been expressed concerning payment 0! 


claims for loss and damage. by the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
since being taken over by the War Department. ; 

“It should be clearly understood that this operation has 
been government-owned from the beginning. The transfer from 
the Railroad Administration, a government agency, to the Wal 
Department, another government agency, has no effect what 
ever upon the operation of this service. Its obligations ae 
covered by its bills of lading. Claims should be pres ated, 
heretofore, to the Mississippi-Warrior Service, and the: will De 
paid promptly upon presentation of proof of loss. aid: 

“Headquarters have been removed from the Whitney built 
ing to 320 Custom House, New Orleans, La.” 
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Lost or Delayed Shipments 
Found and Expedited! 


WE LOCATE THEM BY TELEGRAPH 
Representatives at All Terminals in the U. S. A. 


Wire us the initial, number, lading point of origin, route, con- 
tents and destination of any car load shipment that you are ina 
hurry for, and—watch us get it to you. 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED! 


(Costs less than half of a personal tracer) 


JENKINS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU, prriSstrcH’ ba. 





Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 


Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 
Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 


Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 


General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Indian” May 18th. Now booking freight 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” May 28th. Now booking freight 
Steel S.S. “Indian” June 7th. Now booking freight 


For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 





HARRIS, MAGILL & CO., Inc. CUBA COMMERCIAL Co. 
Booking Agents Gen’! Agts. 
New York and Norfolk Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


327 
SO. LA SALLE 
STREET 


CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR (0 


, : » || Lessors 


TANK 
CARS 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOCD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER tN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 





_ POSITION WANTED—By young traffic man holding official posi- 
tion with large Western railroad. What have you to offer? Address 
A. I. E. 177, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—A first-class rate clerk, familiar with transit rates, 
rules and regulations, grain products. Splendid opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address U. S. F. 179, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





AT LIBERTY—Certified Traffic Manager of good character and 
ability desires assistant traffic position. Address F. A. Zonker, 
Corunna, Ind. 








FOR SALE—Cook Tariff File Holder, made by Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany; size 764%” high, 42” wide, 16” deep; eight sliding drawers to hold 
tariffs. Address Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and_ transportation companies in _pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
SS conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
nterests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W H. Chandler President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
C. Ti See aeesaen Vice-President 

Manager Traffic mmerce. 

os Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 35th St., 
Chicago, II. 

E. F. Lacey Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 












MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


i ee, SE, 2. 3S sn caua wawetesase senses Mase auueecwe ae President 
ee SE 210 oo SucGawessaweeeuseus ounces seemeebas Vice-President 
See: a BE Ss ccccewekaweeususstsbesusauweuses Secretary-Treasurer 
MT I ane os hin ha cide wdeenibsnn cu sav aneswsndee Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 






CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 


Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 
Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 
Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 





CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


- GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
- UPHAM, First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 
° THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 


Smox 


2° 


‘0 West Street, New York. 
HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
S. WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 


22 Poww 


= 


LOWELL, Third Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


S. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


York. 
J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


Md. 
Cc. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


J. P 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


en company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its lina.’ The territury covered by this railroad 
pal superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the locatiyn of business enterprises are invited to 
rwnd with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will we promptly furnished. 


Mileage at Present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


Mary NECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. R. &. to Cur:'s Bay. At Port Cov'rgion with the Western 
gre via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimme & Ohio Sewall Braach at W.s:-1s Poju:. Througn cunnections via these 
‘o all points East, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Ba.iimore rate, 
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STRIKES AFFECT COAL PRODUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 








Production of bituminous coal fell off nearly 2,000,000 tons 
the week ended April 17, because of the railroad strikes, accord- 
ing to the weekly report compiled April 24 by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. The report in part follows: 

“The total production of bituminous coal during the week of 
April 17 (including lignite and coal coked) is estimated at 7,668,- 
000 net tons. The output of the corresponding week in 1919 was 
7,411,000 tons, in 1918 it was 901,000 tons. 

The districts most affected by the strike were Illinois and 
Indiana and to a lesser extent, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Northern 
West Virginia. Few fields in the country escaped the influence of 
the strike entirely. : 

“Two consecutive weeks of disordered transportation have 
caused the cumulative production to fall behind the records es- 
tablished by the war years, 1917 and 1918. The output from the 
beginning of the calendar year to April 17 was 157,797,000 tons, 
compared with 126,141,000 in 1919, with 161,175,000 in 1918, and 
with 161,857,000 in 1917. The year 1920 is thus 4,070,000 tons be- 
hind 1917 and 3,390,000 behind 1918, but it containues to lead 
1919 by a large margin. 

“The production of anthracite, like that of bituminous coal, 
fell off sharply during the week ended April 17. The shipments 
originated by the nine principal carriers were reported as 24,920 
ears, aS against 28,972 during the week of April 10. This indi- 
cates a total production (including mine fuel and sales to local 
trade) of 1,280,000 net tons. Compared with the preceding week 
this was a decrease of 208,000 tons, or 14 per cent. The de- 
crease is attributed to delays in placing empty cars resulting 
from the switchmen’s strike. 

“The cumulative production from the beginning of the calen- 
dar year now amounts to 24,338,000 net tons, an increase of 2,372,- 
000 tons over that of the corresponding period in 1919. 

“The gradual improvement in car supply which had been ap- 
parent for some weeks would probably have continued had it not 
been apparent for some weeks would probably have continued 
had it not been for the strike of the railroad yard and switch 
men. The strike began in Chicago on April 2. It did not affect 
production during the week of April 3, but by the following 
week its influence upon car supply in fields tributary to Chicago 
had become serious. The transportation loss rose in Illinois from 
19.8 in the week of April 3, to 37.0 per cent in the week of 
April 10; in Indiana from 45.1 to 52.9 per ceni, and in Western 
Kentucky from 35.4 to 51.5 per cent. In those districts the car 
shortage was so severe as to more than counteract the general 
improvement in many other fields and in consequence the trans- 
portation loss for the country as a whole increased from 33 per 
cent during the week of April 3, to 35.1 per cent. 

“Other fields in which the car supply was less adequate were 
Winding Gulf, New River, Southern Appalachian, and the com- 
bination rail-river mines of the Pittsburgh field. 

“In other districts slower to feel the influence of the strike, 
the car supply improved, or at least held its own. In Ohio, Sec- 
tion A of Central Pennsylvania, the Cumberland-Piedmont region, 
the Panhandle of West Virginia, Harlan County, and Southwest- 
ern Virginia, little change occurred. Over the rest of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Fairmont region, the high volatile fields of Southern 
West Virginia, and the Pocahontas, Northeastern Kentucky, Haz- 
ard, and Alabama fields, an improvement was reported. 

“Throughout the territory east of the Mississippi transporta- 
tion remained the dominant factor limiting production, even in 
districts remote from the yards affected by the switchmen’s 
strike. Only 6 districts out of 29 in that territory reported a 
car shortage loss smaller than 20 per cent of full time, and in 
5 districts—Indiana, Western Kentucky, Somerset, Hazard, and 
Harlan—the loss exceeds 50 per cent. In the last named field 
the mines were closed down 77.9 per cent of the time, because of 
transportation disability of one form or another. 

“The beehive coke industry was harder hit by the strike 
of railway employees than was either anthracite or bituminous 
mining. Produetion of beehive coke during the week ended April 
17 is estimated at 244,000 net tons, a decrease of 233,000 tons, 
or 49 per cent, when compared with the preceding week. 

“The decrease was sharpest in Pennsylvania and Northern 
West Virginia, districts tributary to the Pittsburgh yards. In 
the Connellsville region production as reported by the Connells- 
ville Courier dropped from 251,927 to 122,520 tons. 

“The cumulative production since January 1, 1920, is now 
6,671,000 tons, as compared with 6,849,000 tons during the cor- 
responding period last year.” 

As to world production of coal in 1919, the Survey says: 

“The world’s production of coal in 1919 seems to have drop- 
ped back to the level of 1910. Preliminary estimates, necessarily 
rough, place the total output of all kinds of coal in 1919 at 1,170,- 
000,000 metric tons, or 1,290,000,000 net tons. This is 162,000,- 
000 metric tons less than the production in 1918, the last year of 
the World War, and about 171,000,000 tons less than that of 
1913, the year before the war begun. 

“This estimate is based by the Geological Survey upon re- 
ports to the Supreme Economic Council from countries which 
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contribue about 85 per cent of the world’s output. . Obviously 
returns from the other countries may materially alter this figure: 
if anything, they will probably reduce it still further. 

“The following table shows the estimated production of the 
world for each year from 1910 to 1919. Because of disturbances 
and interruptions in the compilations of Government statistics, 
particularly in Central and Eastern Europe, the figures since 
1913 are not to be regarded as final. The metric tons of 2,995 
pounds is used because it is the prevailing unit in non-English 
speaking countries. Americans will remember i. most easily as 
being roughly equivalent to the gross ton and the English top, 


The World’s Production of Coal, 1910-1919 
(Metric tons of 2,205 pounds) 


Production Per Cent Production Ver Cent 

in part produced in part produced 

Year estimated by U.S. Year estimated by U.S. 
1910 1,160,000,000 39.2 1915 1,190,000,000 10.5 
1911 1,189,000,000 31.9 1916 1,270,000,000 12.1 
1912 1,249,000,000 38.8 1917 1,336,000,000 14,2 
1913 1,341,000,000 38.5 1918 1,332,000,000 16.2 
1914 1,208,000,000 38.5 1919 1,170,000,000 42.1 


“Comparative production in five of the belligerent countries 
before and after the war is shown in the following table: 


Production of Coal in Certain Countries, 1913 and 1919 
(In millions of metric tons) 


OLR I PE OT LTT ee 
(present boundaries) 


United 
*France 
Belgium 
yGermany (present boundaries): 
oo ok a car ne Sikes siaubicne pe diaanuaha MeN RA eee bones 73 10, 
Lignite _87 ay 
re Fe ny Per er Tore Ter 517 14 


* Includes Alsace-Lorraine. + excludes lsace-Lorraine «and Saa 


“It is pointed out by the Supreme Economic Council thai 
from 1913 to 1919 the output of bituminous coal in the four 
European countries shown in the table has fallen from 532 mil: 
lions to 386 millions, the decrease being about 20 per cent in the 
United Kingdom and Belgium, and nearly 40 per cent in Ger: 
many. In the Saar Valley, whose output appears to have fallen 
from 12 million tons in 1913 to about 8 millions in 1919, the 
percentage of decrease was over 30. The reduction in the French 
output is mainly due to the destruction of the mines in the 
Nord and Pas de Calais. 

“The output of lignite in Germany in 1919, though less than 
in 1918, was still greater than before the war, being 94 million 
tons, as compared with 87 millions in 1913. 

“In the break-up of Austria-Hungary the bulk of that cour 
try’s coal and lignite, the production of which amounted before 
the war to about 55,000,000 tons, was inherited by the Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. The 1919 production of Czecko-Slovakia was 
about one-third less than the same territory produced in 1913.” 


THE BUNKERING PROBLEM 
The Trafic World Washington Bures 


An interesting discussion of the bunkering problem faced 
by the United States Shipping Board is contained in a state 
ment made by Paul Foley, director of operations of the United 
States Shipping Board. The success of the American merchat' 
marine, he says, depends more on the solution of this problen 
than on any other single factor. 

“For the purpose under consideration,” said Director Foley, 
“the completed program of the Shipping Board may be regarded 
as aggregating 10,000,000 deadweight tons. Of this amount 2,00); 
000 deadweight tons will consist of coal burning vessels ani 
8,000,000 deadweight tons will consist of oil burning ships. The 
bunkering problem, therefore, is a dual problem of coal and oil, 
but principally one of oil. 

“I will not attempt to explain the mechanical advantages ol 
oil as opposed to coal, or to enlarge upon the considerations 
which prompted fitting so large a percentage of our fleet to burl 
oil. We have dealt the hand on oil and we intend to play it oll 
on oil. The problem is of ways and means to provide fuel \ 
feed the fires. 

“Except for temporary embarrassments arising trom the 
depletion of stocks, from strikes, in various parts of the world, 
together with embargoes on export, the problem of coal presents 
no particular difficulties and will solve itself along natural line 
There remain such questions as getting the coal burning ships 
in the trades which belong to coal, such as northern Europ 
Atlantic & West Indies and the China coast. But these 4 
merely questions of detail. In general, coal piles are scatterel 
about the world like so many fly specks and with the lift of the 
embargo on export effective May 1st there will be an enermo” 
movement of coal from the United States to every quarter ® 
the globe. 

“I regret very much that no such roseate statemeni cal be 
made with regard to oil. Very few people except the responsible 
heads of the interested oil companies have any understanding ¥ 
appreciation of the fundamental changes in the world’s petroleut 
problem arising from the fact that as a result of the Huropee 
war, the navies and merchant fleets of the world have been corr 
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Green Star Steamship Lines 
PROPOSED SAILINGS 


New York to Genoa and Naples Baltimore to Brazil and River Plate 
s. S. Bellingham... ............ Sailed De Wk Wi esate cevsteeccce May 8th 
gs. S. West Grama............ April 27th 
Baltimore to Antwerp and Rotterdam Baltimore to Havre and Bordeaux 
Oe Ci Riniictnccnetdeseessbeee Salled A steamer........ pe veaensnasine April 25th 
Po | a aR: April 25th 


Attention is called to new lines inaugurated from Baltimore, to meet demands of 
freight offering through that gateway, that port affording excellent piers and railroad 
facilities. 


Baltimore and Savannah to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong 


. S. Canibas Salled S&S. S. Chipchung April 30th 
: $: City of Omaha Sailed S&S. S. Greenland May 5th 


Baltimore, Cherbourg and St. Nazaire 


S. S. Clauseus 


Frequent Sallings—San Francisco or Seattle to Kobe, Shanghal, Hongkong and Manila 


GREEN STAR LINE OFFICES 
New York Pacific Coast Agents 
5-7 Beaver St. Struthers and Dixon, Inc. 


115 Broadway 


60 
oading Berth....Pler 2, Hoboken, N. J. _# 
(Adjoining Penn. R. R. Ferry) 


Baltimore 
Green Star House, 17 South St. Phone St. Paul 240. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
26 North Clark St. Drexel Bulldin 
Tel. Franklin 6217 Tel. Lombard 5104 
FULL CARGOES A SPECIALTY 
For particulars write H. H. BENEDICT, Traffic Manager 


A-! Steel Freight Steamers—American Flag 


GREEN STAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 





SY & 


BAD ORDER CARS cause the loss of many 
hard earned dollars to railroad companies and 
shippers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package 
goods. 


MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved by the 
use of Kennedy Car Liners. These car liners 
practically condition a bad order car and enable 
shippers to load cars that otherwise would be 
rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners prevent 
leakage in transit and afford sanitary protection 
to bulk shipments and food stuffs. 









WE MAKE Kennedy Car Liners for all cases 
of bad order cars, consisting of full Standard 
Liners, End Liners,-Door Liners, Sanitary and 
Sand Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an opportunity to 
submit full details of our system and the low 
cost of same? We are confident this would 
demonstrate to you the efficiency and money 
saving merits of our proposition. 


The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Havana (Eastbound only), 
and Baltimore 


S. S. “POINT ADAMS’ S. S. ‘‘POINT LOBOS” 
S. S. “POINT BONITA”’ S. S. “POINT JUDITH”’ 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
S. S. “*COLUSA’”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ”’ 
And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 





Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S.S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB”  S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 


Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 














Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
S. S. “‘“NEWPORT”’ 
S. S. ‘“‘CITY OF PARA”’ 
S. S. ““SACHEM”’ 


S. S. “SAN JOSE”’ 
S. S. “SAN JUAN”’ 





To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 














PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 
104 Pearl Street 508 California Street Continental Bldg. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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verted to an oil basis. There has arisen in consequence a de- 
mand for a low grade product, fuel oil, in a volume which fairly 
staggers the imaginations. The requirements of the Shipping 
Board alone for this year are 40,000,000 barrels and for next 
year 60,000,000 barrels; which must be produced and transported 
in special carriers to selected places around the world, failing 
which our ships become as useless as painted ships upon a 
painted ocean. 

“The problem is one whose solution not only challenges the 
selected best experience of the petroleum industry but which 
eannot be solved at all without the closest co-operation between 
the petroleum fraternity, ship operators and the United States 
Government. 

“The factors which must be considered are those of produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution. As regards two of these 
the position is secure, as regards the third it is not secure. 

“First in order from the viewpoint of vessel operation is 
the factor of distribution. The position as regards distribution is 
that in anticipation of the situation now confronting us the Di- 
vision of Operations have either erected or provided for the 
erection of stations at St. Thomas and Rio Janeiro; at St. Vin- 
cent, Bermuda, the Azores and Brest, at Bizerta and Constan- 
tinople, at Colombo, Singapore, Manila and Shanghai, Durban, 
Sydney and Wellington, Honolulu and Panama. 

“Having regard to the steaming radius of all ships the sta- 
tions enumerated are sufficient in number to fully protect Amer- 
i¢an shipping on the trade routes of the world. 

“The second factor from the view point of vessel operations 
is that of transportation. We are fortunate in having under our 
direction and control, to assist in the solution of the larger 
question before us, tank tonnage in the approximate amount of 
600,000 dead weight tons, now shortly amounting to 900,000. This 
is the largest fleet of tank steamers under single direction and 
control in the world. 

“In order to keep the cost of fuel to American ships at a 
minimum, it has been, and is, the committed policy of the 
Board to give priority in assignments to suppliers holding con- 
tracts for government account and at the minimum rate con- 
sistent with sound business judgment. What that means in dol- 
lars saved those familiar with transportation know equally as 
well as I. To those unfamiliar I simply say that the policy of 
holding government tankers for bunkering account is the corner 
stone of the edifices we are bulding; and the policy of holding 
the rate will mean a saving in the operating expense of cargo 
vessels which I estimate this year at not less than 85,000,000 
of dollars. 

“Please do not undertsand that the transportation problem 
is solved merely by the extension of priorities and of prefer- 
ential rates. Other measures are necessary changing from day 
to day in accordance with the developing world picture; most 
prominent among these are the supplying of each consuming 
center from the nearest producing center; the providing of re- 
turn cargoes, as of cocoanut oil, vegetable oil, creosote and 
molasses; and most important elimination of ballast crossing. 
I will explain this, as the language may be somewhat technical. 

“On the Pacific Coast we find tank steamers transporting the 
high grade products of Peru north to Vancouver and returning 
south empty. Other ships are transporting low grade products 
from Mexico South to the Chilean nitrate fields and returning 
north empty. 

“Now by making available at California cargoes as required 
by the nitrate fields one set of ships will do the work of two, 
reducing the costs at Vancouver and Chili and releasing a group 
of ships to other service. 

“The question of supplying each consuming center from the 
nearest producing center leads directly to consideration of the 
third and last factor, that of production. 

“The essential facts as regards production are, first, that 
whereas 65 per cent of the current petroleum production of the 
world is being drawn from the United States, practically all 
of the visible future produetion of the world is under the con- 
trol of Great Britain. Second, that whereas the production in 
the United States is available to all other nations in equal terms 
with our own, that under the control of Great Britain and located 
in the middle area of the world is available only to British na- 
tionals. American citizens were excluded from the Burmah pro- 
ducing fields in the year 1884 pursuant to an order signed by 
Queen Victoria and the principle then established has been con- 
sistently followed as new fields have been developed. 

“The practical effect of these restrictions is that while Brit- 
ish ships can bunker in the ports of the United States and the 
Caribbean in equal terms with American ships, and British re- 
quirements overseas obtained from the nearest producing center, 
American requirements overseas can only be obtained at British 
terms, and all must reffect the long haul from the American and 
Mexican seaboards. 

“Unless corrected the consequences of this handicap must 
sooner or later prove fatal. 

“Two steps can be taken to correct it. First and most im- 
portant, encouragement of foreign drilling by Americans. This 
can best be accomplished by elimination of the excess profit tax 
and profits derived from foreign drilling until the capital invest- 
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ment has been liquidated. The American petroleum industry js 
not less agile than its competitors in going afield provided only 
it can get an even break, but the condition today is that if a 
drilling venture fail, the loss is one to private capital, whereas 
it it wins the government absorbs all the profits. 

“The second and equally important step is that we should 
take advantage of the fact that the control which our British 
cousins now enjoy has been attained by means of capital loaned 
by the U. S. government, to insist that the same principle of 
equal opportunity now extended to British nationals in American 
producing fields be extended to American nationals in British 
producing fields. 

“Failing to secure this concession we are compelled to take 
whatever legislative action may be necessary to protect our own 
resources. 

“If we do these things now, the bunkering problem of the 
future is secure. If we fail to do so promtply, control must 
sooner or later pass into the hands of our foreign competitors.” 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 11381. Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, vs. Chesterfield & Lan- 
caster et al. 
Against a rate of $6.80 per ton on cottonseed from Pageland, 

S. C., to Atlanta as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reasonable 

rates and reparation. 

No. 11382. American Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, vs. Mo. Pacific. 

Against a rate of 21lc on imported sisal from New Orleans to 
St. Louis as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation down 
to the basis of the published rate of 17c. 

. 11383. C. S. Howard, San Francisco, vs. Pere Marquette et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on automobiles by 
reason of failure to supply cars of the capacity requested by ship- 
per. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

- 11384. Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, vs. Walker D. 
Hines as agent. 

Against a rate of lc and $2 per car on crushed stone from Fort 
Bellefontaine, Mo., to Prospect Hill as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded $4 per car. Asks for reparation. 

. 11385. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, as receivers for the Actna 
Explosives Co. & West Shore et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on carload of blasting caps, etc., 
from Port Ewen, N. Y., to North Birmingham, Ala. Asks for 
reparation. 

" a Me of Idaho ex rel. Utlities Commission vs. Oregon Short 
ne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on potatoes, salt and other com- 
modities between points in Idaho and all points in the United 
States. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

. 11387. General Chemical Co., New York, vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. 
of St. Louis. 

Against a rate of 12.5¢c on sulphuric acid and sulphate of alumi- 
num from East St. Louis to St. Louis. Asks for reparation down 
to the basis of the subsequently established rate of 2c. 

11388. Public Service Commission of Indiana and the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, class and commodity, from all 
Indiana points except those in the Chicago rate group to St. Paul, 
unjustly discriminatory in favor of Chicago group shippers. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates. 

. 11389. Kelsey Wheel Co., Memphis, vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on club turned spokes from points 
in Mississippi to Memphis. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

. 11390. C. S. Maltby, San Francisco, vs. Sumpter Valley etal. | 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on chrome iron ore from Prairie, 
Ore., to points in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, New York, Indiana, 
Illinois and Utah. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

. 11391. The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co., Waynesburg, O., Vs. 
Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Alleges that defendants discriminate against complainant by re- 
fusing and neglecting to provide a sufficient number of cars to 
move freight originating on Tuscarawas branch of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh R. R., and further by supplying more cars to main 
line points than to Tuscarawas branch points. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable regulations and practices and 
reparation. : 

— Harlan County Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Petition for peremptory orders requiring defendant carriers to 
return promptly the open-top cars belonging to the L. & N., per- 
emptory orders requiring defendants, connections of the L. & N. 
to deliver daily to said L. & N. a reasonable number of their own 
or other open-top cars in their possession until such time as the 
open-top cars of the L. & N. may be returned to it in sufficient 
numbers to relieve the present unprecednted shortage of open- 
top cars at mines of complainants served by the defendant, the 
L. & N., and for such other action as the Commission may f 
necessary. 

’ +1388. Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. et al., St. Louis, vs. Hines, federal 
agent. 

Against a rate of $1.69 on apple pumace from Watsonville, Calif., 
to St. Louis as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
in comparison with a rate of 94c from points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Ask for a reasonable rate and reparation. 
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efficient service of such a character that shippers through 
this Gateway, either West or East bound, will find it profit- 
able to give us an opportunity to serve them. 
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Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


Oey 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
11193—Bell Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


May 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11023—The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Southern et al. 


May 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
* oo eee Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & Bath 
. R. et al. 


May 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11165—C. Weissbaum & Co. vs. Director General. 


mo 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 

11163—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 
11164—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

a! 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11198—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
11276—Mexican Petroleum Corp. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. Indiana Har- 

bor Belt R. R. et al. 

Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2043, Yazoo & Miss. Vall. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2045, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1606, C. E. Fulton, agent. 


oy Ait oe eh Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11264—National Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. et al. 


May 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10690—-The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
10979—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
10991—-Same vs. Gulf, Florida & Alabama et al. 
10985—William W. Johnson vs. Great Northern et al. 

May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11274—Wharton Steel Co. vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. 

General. 

May 6—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11291— J. B. Taylor vs. Great Northern et al. 
11338—Great Falls Brick and Tile Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


May 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11308—Oriental Products Co., Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11305—A. O. Anderson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
11307—W. R. Grace & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11307, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
bar —_ No. 2—China Agency & Trading Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

et al. 


ey 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11112—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


ey 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11190—Perry County Coal Corporation et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


tery 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11279—Chattanooga Coke and Gas Co. vs. Dayton & Chicago et al. 
Fourth Sect. App. 542, Alabama Great Southern. 
Fourth Sect. App. 1548, Southern Ry. 
Fourth Sect. App. 3965, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pac. 


Oo et at Washington, D. C.: 
10918—Thomas Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
10596—North Iowa Traffic Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


wey 7—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11206—Royal Bank of Canada, assignee of D. A. Brebner, Ltd., vs. 
Seaboard Air Line et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1573, Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


May 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11057—Sparr Fruit Co. vs. Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe et al. 
way 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 

11123—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 


May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10728—Puritan Glass Co. vs. N. Y. & P. et al. 
10752—Wharton Steel Co. vs. Cent. R. R. Co. of New Jersey et al. 
a 7 gunman Creosoting Co. vs. Central R. R. of New Jersey 
et al. 
ey 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11135—McCloud River R. R. Co. vs. Oregon Short Line. 


Mey 2S. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
ne Cement Plaster Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
et a 
8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 


Mey 8—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: 

11293—Kingsport Pulp Corp. vs. C. C. & O. et al. 

Mey 8—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11316—Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley et al. 


May 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11249—Ludlow Mfg. Associates vs. P. & R. et al. 


ow 10—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
11145—Columbian Rope Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 


May 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
1 Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


May 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11270—Pacific Coast Steel Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

May 11—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
16040—U, M. Slater, Inc., et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 
11239—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
11239, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 


oy —Amsmnent at Washington, D. C.: 
10421—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
10517—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Same. 
11000—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. and Director General. 
10570—William Schuette & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
10570, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Great Northern et al. 
ae | 12—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
10745—National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. of the United States vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
10745, Sub. No. 1—Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Southern Ry. et al, 


Alabama Great 


J. and Director 


Assn, et al. vs, 
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May 13—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene ¢@ 
Northern et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. Apps. 581, 624, 957 and 1618, filed by F. A, 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488, filed by Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961, filed by W. A. Poteet, agent. 


ate SP — aement at Washington, D. C.: 
10977—Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
10798—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Lake Erie & 
Western et al. 
_ Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. of Illinois vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 
May 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
11218—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
May 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
* 11230—F. C. Mintzlaff et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
May 14—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11301—Union Bag and Paper Corp. vs. Director General. 


Meg 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


87—Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Kentucky and Tennessee et al. 
10686—Illinois Coai Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & Westem 


et al. 
10790—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. Great Northern et al. 


May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1 —Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf et al. 
10861—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Illinois Central et al. 
9402—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 


May 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


May 17—Washington, D. C.—Chief Examiner La Roe: 
11110—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Central Vermont et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Boston & Albany et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 2—Same vs. Bangor & Aroostook et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 3—Same vs. Maine Central et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 4—Same vs. Rutland et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 5—Same vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 6—Same vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 7—Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
11110, Sub. No. 8—Same vs. Cent. New England et al. 


May 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 11326—Express rates. 


May 24—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


May 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
11326—Express rates. 


INCREASED EXPRESS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The American Railway Express Company has asked the 
advice of the Commission on changes in classification which, 
if allowed, will cause a big increase in express charges. The 
increases will be made if the Commission does not forbid, 
effective September 1, in rates on newspapers and magazines, 
live poultry, sea food, ice cream, berries in iced refrigerator 
boxes, returned empty carriers, carload minimum on evely- 
thing, and C. O. D. collections. Rates without pickup service 
are to change from flat cents per pound to rates graded ac- 
cording to distance. The rate, New York to Philadelphia, 
would be increased sixty per cent; to Washington, 138 per cent; 
Chicago, 350 per cent. Magazines and newspapers other than 
daily would have to pay first class instead of half first class 
where first class is not more than $2.50 per hundred pounds; 
over $2.50 to $5,-2%% cents per pound is proposed; New York 
to Cleveland the increase would be double and to Chicago 78 
per cent. Live poultry would be increased from second to 
first class, an increase of one-third. Rates on sea food would 
go up 25 to 33 per cent; ice cream, 15 per cent. By changes 
in estimated weights, berries in refrigerator boxes, 70 per 
cent; returned empty carriers, 25 per cent and upward; bread 
and cake carriers, being more than 25, carload minimum, 
would be raised from ten to twelve thousand. Changes are 
proposed in express receipt, packing, and marking regulations. 
No collection of packages too large for one man to handle 
would be made above first floor. Payment for ice in refrig- 
erator cars would have to be made even if no ice were fur 
nished. 


SALE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The United States Shipping Board, the week endins 4 
24, sold nine ships, the total amount involved being $12,201,572. 
The sales were as follows: 


D.W. Price per 
ton 


Name: T. Amount Purchaser _ 
Liberty Land 7325 $207.17  $1,621,105.25 Italian Star Line. S.§ 
Westhaven 8619 175.8 1,511,600.22 Atlantic-Gulf & Pac. és 
Hoxie 7546 192.05 1,448,057.00 Georges Creek . ; 
Belvidere 7219 192.05 1,392,170.45 Standard S. S. Co. 
Conness Peak 7825 215.00 1,682,375.00 Pioneer S. S. Co. 
Lake Farraguti155 186.66 775,572.30 Farragut S. S. ag 
Ice King 6105 188.82 1,152,368.46 French- Americal) . 
Cape Romain 7371 177.54 1,308,647.00 Standard S. S. Co. 
Bannark 7288 202.47 1,495,848.00 Standard S. S. Co, 
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$ Ellis sland 
Bedloe’s Island 

® Governor's /sland 









IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER there are 1000 ISLANDS 
IN LAKE GEORGE 100 ISLANDS 
IN PORT OF NEW YORK 10 ISLANDS 


BUT, the 10 Islands in the Port of New York are far 
more valuable and important than all the Islands of the 
St. Lawrence River and Lake George combined. 


AND, of all the Islands in the Port of New York, 
STATEN ISLAND is the only one having DIRECT ALL 
RAIL CONNECTION with the trunk lines of New Jersey 
independent of float system. 


STATEN ISLAND is the home of the AMERICAN 
DOCK COMPANY and the POUCH TERMINAL, where 
Importers and Exporters may secure the advantage of this 
unique railroad situation, together with the best storage 
facilities in the Port of New York, and lowest insurance 
rates obtainable. 

In addition to this incomparable service, you 
may consign your merchandise to us ‘‘ALL RAIL” 
for ‘““STORAGE IN TRANSIT’’ via B. & O. Railroad, 
with PRIVILEGE OF SUBSEQUENT DELIVERY TO 
STEAMER or on DOMESTIC. CONSIGNMENTS to 
points within LIGHTERAGE LIMITS in New York 
Harbor at THROUGH BILL OF LADING RATES. 


Why not have the best and most complete serv- 
ice for the least total expense ? 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Telephone for our representative to call. 


American Dock and Pouch Terminals 


7950 Bowling Green New York eee 17 State St. 


Peete PMeetet, 
OID 
rereteteterere. 
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Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers 
* - Vo 
Twin Screw American Steamers = 
HEN 
B. J. 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam “ 
/ 
notifi 
/ 
Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam = 
SSSSS_==SSS=>==—' oF 
. THR 
New York San Pedro San Francisco = 
(Port of Los Angeles) 418 
T. J. McGEOY 44 ae _— 

Gen’! West. Freight Agent am 
607 Mimanetien Bldg. — — Exchange she 
Chisene n Francisco fe 
iinet Th 
Co 
bee 
Your ’Phone and Our Service a 
ON’T spend your valuable time on your shipping prob- the 
lems, nor—we might add—spend unnecessary money Pa 
on your freight shipments, when you’ve a ’phone on - 
your desk. sia 
Grab that ’phone, man, and call up any of our ten offices, pre 

never mind if Central does waste a little time getting the 

connection, for you will save a lot of time—and dollars too— 

once you connect with the 

TRANS - CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 4 
the 


That’s a fact, Sir, and here is another—for two decades and more we de 
have been enabling the shipper of small lots to secure almost as low rates 
on his freight as the carload shipper enjoys. While large shippers—and 

ry. Z a there are a lot of them using our service—save time, trouble, temper and 
AE ys Moa OSS money just as the one who ships small lots does. fig 


aN CE rea W Sure! Domestic or Export. Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, of 





Toys and everything everywhere for Export. The more you ship the more me 
you save, remember that, and don’t forget to use your ’phone and our bil 
service. iat 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY rea 
“ . Woolworth Building New York 
The Service General Office: 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago led 
Which Old South Building, Boston Hippodrome Building, Cleveland It 1 
° ” Ellicott Square, Buffalo Monadnock Building, San Francisco 

Is Different Drexel Building, Philadelphia Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles the 

Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Alaska Building, Seattle : 


"Phone or Write the Nearest Office. 





